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Chicago Tension Welded Belts insure greater 
driven machine PERFORMANCE than any non- 


leather belt because: 


Chicago Belts are precision built to run 

TRUE on the pulleys and carefully main- 
tain high transmitting qualities. After broken 
in our belts have an efficiency of close to 
982% and maintain this high percentage for 
the long life of each belt. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKING 


The Uni-Pull Drive equipped with Chicago 

Belting has an OVERLOAD CAPACITY 
that multiple pull drives lack. Uni-Pull, with 
its tension-control motor base automatically 
tightens the belt as the load increases and 
eases up when the load decreases. This in- 
sures MAXIMUM capacity of driven machines 
without speed drop. 


For uniform dependable performance year after 
year investigate, modern Chicago Belting and 
the cost-reducing Uni-Pull Drive before deciding 
on any type drive. 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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These specialized services of 


glewood Electrical Supply Company maglewood 


are proving more valuable than 


ever to Electrical Contractors, © ) 
Industrial Plants, Maintenance ( if | | ( F S L 


ngineers, Builders and Architects. 
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{MEF~ Complete engineering and layouts for industrial, commercial and residential lighting. 
| {REF Close contacts, through Englewood, with over 500 leading manufacturers of electrical products. 
; 

MEF Expediting —to insure delivery of the products you need when you want them. 


(REE Expert guidance by experienced personnel. 


{MF Access to quality electrical products from the largest warehoused stocks in the midwest. 


3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


meglemwood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY C0. 


SOUTH BEND 
LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
PHONE 4-1173 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. FIRST ST. 
ROCKFORD 3-544] 


PS TASTY SATA Ce Soe Oar 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


Sept., 1951 Aug., 1951 Sept., 195( 
912 1,029 € 
$ 19,990,434 $ 17,558,475 $ 16,419,6, 


| 
| 


Building permits 
Cost 

Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co, —. 

| Cost ee Peale sete eS oe 

| (F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


1,567 2,088 Li, 
$ 37,651,000 $ 59,638,000 $ — 48,358,0) 


6,289 7,341 7,1, 
Camel LS isl lowes 5,446,656 $ 5,680,1, 
226.6% 204.6 24 


Real estate transfers. ea bose Se 
Gonsideration #2 ee eee 


Department store sales index 
(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) 
Bank « clearings) 3 eee 3,411,011,516 $ 3,625,296,999 $ 3,450,041,0, 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District. $18,480,539,000 $19,247,559,000 $18,468,217,04 


7 d h | Chicago only. $ 9,194,095,000 $ 9,371,721,000 $ 9,187,896,0( 
Uni e as (Federal Reserve Board) 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


RE ¢ Number of shares traded 1,300,420 1,315,690 1,393,0¢ 
ons op Market value of shares traded __ eras S 39,315,293 $ 39,428,070 $ 40,997,3: 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 791,682 868,091 1,002,9" 
Fi ights Air express shipments, Chicago area 52,931 53,586 58,7" 
1G merchandisemcars ee eee 17,851 20,759 22,3" 
Electric power production, kwh. 1,103,594,000 1,167,690,000 1,067 346,04 


a ground Industrial gas sales, therms — 11,134,343 10,485,650 © 9,112,02 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface division — = GES Se. 44,546,120 45,501,586 51,524,15 
2 2 ock Rapid transit division 11,360,342 11,907,512 11,637,7: 


| Postal receipts __ Oe SO 9,665,566 $ 9,462,055 $ 9,801,4¢ 


Air passengers: 


Re Y kk | Arrivals _ i ; J 213,861 213,641 165,3¢ 
to ew or Departures —_ __ 220,772 224,182 172,1) 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 192.8+ 191.9} 179 
Livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
spection _ : eee 425,891 431,359 467,05 
Families on relief rolls: 
i. “Cook County 22 ay. te Ye 21,001 21,418 27,9: 
Other Illinois Counties 12,867 13,271 17,5¢ 


*Preliminary figure. 


{Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes are 191.8 for September, 1951, 
and 190.9 for August, 1951. 


What's the most convenient time for you 


to leave when you go to New York? 
Whenever it is—in th ing, at noon, | ; 
in ws eae eee de nae | D ECEM BER, I 991 ’ TAX CALEN DAR 


call Franklin 2-4900 for reservations on 


on Date Due Tax Returnab 
a luxurious DC-6 Mainliner. You get | de nan 
: : 15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
there in only 2 hours 50 minutes, and income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
fares are lower than Ist-class rail with $100, pay amount to Authorized Deposita 
laverberth! 15 Fourth installment (20%) of 1950 Federal Income Collector of Intern 
Tax by Corporations Revenue 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and_pay- 
U N IT E D | ment for month of November Director of Revyen 
31 Secure motor vehicle licenses for passenger cars 
and trucks for 1952. Secretary of State 
Al R Li Re ES 31 Chicago concerns secure city vehicle licenses for 1952 City Collector 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Intern 


November, 1951 


Revenue 
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ay; This Spe os Gr 


The fascinating thing about a sta- 
tistical quality control program 1s 
that you set out to accomplish one 
purpose, and usually wind up ac- 
complishing several more as well. 
So declares Gen. Levin H. Camp- 
Delive| ie: executive vice president of 
International Harvester Company. 
Harvester has been reaping such 
“extra dividends” from “SQC” for 
years. Gen. Campbell tells the in- 
teresting story (p. 16) of his com- 
pany’s utilization of statistical qual- 
ity control in operations ranging 
from machining to order recording. 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE is 
privileged this month to present the 
observations of a statesman whose 
name is familiar to everyone. Paul- 
Henri Spaak, former Premier of 
Belgium, looks at international 
events, the likelihood of war and 
the prospects for Western victory as 
a European living uncomfortably 
close to the Iron Curtain. His ap- 
praisal of Russian intentions and 
what he believes should be the 
strategy of the Western world be- 
gins on page 13. 


The handling of materials has 
long been regarded as the one area 
to which industry can best look for 
savings. Well, the tools are there, 
if industry will use them. Daniel 
F. Nicholson reviews the newest of 
these material handling tools in an 
article (p. 21) entitled: “Materials 
Handling: Building Better Mouse- 
traps Is Just A Habit.” 


If you’ve been struck by the in- 
creasing number of house trailers 
you've seen on the highways and in 
roadside parks, there’s a simple 
explanation for the phenomenon. 
Over 114 million Americans are 
now living on these peripatetic 
“homes,” largely as a result of the 
shortage of stationary homes. That, 
of course, means a tremendous 
boom for the manufacturers of 
house trailers. The story behind 
the boom is told this month begin- 
ning on page 18. 


Washington Correspondent Jack 
Robins reports (p. 23) on the crea- 
tion of a new defense agency, de- 
voted exclusively to assisting small 
business. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 


INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” 


In addition to room for expansion, employee housing, parking, and recreation, this giant Northern Illinois 
plant, manufacturing heavy-duty equipment, has excellent rail and water transportation facilities. 


Tue versatility of American production, so vital to the 
defense and the domestic economy, is typified by the in- 
dustrial development going on these days in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. Here, the production of heavy-duty 
equipment and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abundance they need. 

But equally important to all manufacturing plants locating 
in this area is the room for expansion—industrial elbow 
room—room for later development. 

Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous re- 
sources that this area has developed for itself—transporta- 
tion, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and 
living facilities—and you have reasons why the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois area has come to be the greatest in- 
dustrial center of the United States, 


COMMER 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will 
bring you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages 
as they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will 
send you a carefully screened list of the available 
buildings or sites that would be suitable for your opera- 
tions, based on the information vou give us, 

We keep all such jnquiries confidential. Just write us. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
advantages: Railroad Center of the United States 
World Airport + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center 
of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market?» Food Producing and Proc- 
essing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufactur- 
ing * Good Labor Relations Record+ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Govern- 
ment+ Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


| A nother “Do Nothing” Congress 


"HE recently adjourned first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress rolled up a record volume of econ- 
talk and a record total of spending for a peace- 
me congress. While thus engaged it took almost no 
tion on the Hoover Commission Report — the one 
idymade tool it could have employed to pare two 
bree billion dollars off expenditures. 
arly in the session drafts of 20 pieces of legislation, 
nbracing all of. the recommendations of the com- 
nission which had not previously been enacted by the 
ghty-first Congress, were presented to the Eighty- 
cond. This legislation was introduced in both houses 
nder bipartisan sponsorship. 
“Thereafter it languished. Some of the bills failed 
ven to get out of committee, despite the fact that they 
ad the oral endorsement of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of both Republican and Democratic congress- 
nen and almost universal public support. This record 
Mf the Eighty-second is so bad it speaks for itself. 
Sriticism would be redundant. 
} Fortunately the bills are still pending and can be 
aken up at the second session which reconvenes in 
anuary. On the basis of the record, however, a great 
Heal more pressure from tax weary constituents is 
roing to be necessary to get action. A good beginning 
tan be made between now and the new year when 
nost of the legislators will be “at home” where they 
should be much more responsive to public sentiment 
than while they are resident in spending fevered 
Washington. 


Occupying Glass Houses 


OR almost 20 years we have been hearing from 
Washington about selfish interests, special interests, 
letc., etc. Labor leaders have been bandying similar 
charges about for generations. When these “interests” 
jwere identified, of course, they were invariably a part 
lof business. 
| Now, at long last, it seems that the campaign has 
boomeranged. The Psychological Corporation in one 
of its periodic surveys of public opinion has discov- 
‘ered that the public actually believes union leaders 
and government officials are the nation’s most selfish 
groups and that business runs a poor third in this 
“unpopularity” contest. In the survey, 5,000 men and 
women, representing all income levels, were inter- 
viewed and asked “Which one of these is the most 
selfish group today: businessmen, union leaders, farm- 
ers, government officials, or others?” 

Of the 5,000 adults, 27 per cent named union lead- 
‘ers as the most selfish group. Government officials 


were named by 11 per cent and farmers by five per 
cent. Twenty-nine per cent of those questioned re- 
plied “don’t know.” The remainder mentioned other 
groups or said “all of them.” 


In the lower income groups representing about 60 
per cent of the population, four times as many named 
union leaders and government officials as named busi- 
ness leaders the most selfish group. 


Two years ago, when this question was asked, 42 
per cent named unions as the most selfish. Business- 
men also fared better, from 17 per cent in 1949 to 
11 per cent today. Government officials, however, have 
lost esteem. Their rating as the most selfish group by 
25 per cent in the present survey compared with 19 
per cent two years ago. 


It is too much to hope, of course, that the “govern- 
ment officials” and “labor leaders” will take a look in 
the mirror and mend their ways. But business can’ 
take a great deal of satisfaction from the improved 
state of its own public relations. 


™ The Deluge 


1) pees a recent week the Federal Register listed 
exactly 114 new or revised National Defense Regu- 
lations governing. the management of industry —in 
some cases, a whole industry and in others, just one 
company in an industry. It was a rather typical week 
for in other seven-day periods Washington has tossed 
off as many as 125 new orders, each one vitally affect- 
ing 10 or 10,000 operating businessmen throughout 
the country. 


The week we poked into the Register, the OPS had 
hatched about 60 new orders, of which about half a 
dozen overrode earlier orders, which—for all we know 
—may have overridden orders issued even before that. 
NPA was in second place with 45 new orders, and, 
here again, it was a case of revoking or amending a 
number of instructions which Washington had earlier 
issued to business. 


We learned one more thing from our investigation: 
almost everyone can be affected by a week’s output 
of Washington ukases. “Resellers for Houbigant #242 
Cheramy Skin Balm, 16 0z.,” were handed a general 
ceiling price regulation. ‘The Panama Canal Zone was 
exempted from General Wage Regulation 16A of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. “Certain Physicians and 
Attorneys” were exempted from salary stabilization 
under the Salary Stabilization Board’s “Interpretation 
1.” And so on went the list. 


In the face of such a pace, doctors may soon be 
diagnosing a new occupational ailment among busi- 
nessmen. Regulationitis. 


bitawcAlernbey 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


. 


L.J. Sheridan & Co. 
Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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e Move Over, Bub! —If you've got 
that crowded, hemmed-in feeling 
these days, if the buses and res- 
taurants seem overpopulated—well, 
there’s an explanation for it all. 
There’s just more of us today—from 
Peoria to Pakistan —than ever be- 
fore. Rand McNally editors, who 
have put together a new “Cosmo- 
politan World Atlas,” figure the 
world now supports some 2,400,000,- 
000 human beings—against 2,200,- 
(00,000 in 1939 and a piddling 1,600,- 
(00,000 back in 1900. In the old 
controversy between New York and 
London, the World Atlas editors 
give the nod to the five-borough 
“City of New York,” whose 7,850,- 
000 people, make it the world’s 
largest metropolis. 


e Powerful Self-Starter—A jet-plane 
self-starter the size of an office type- 
writer but packing a 380-horse- 
power punch — enough to “outpull” 
two Cadillac cars—has been de- 
veloped by Bendix Aviation Corpo- 
ration. The 75-pound starter will 
bring a powerful jet engine to start- 
ing speed in 314 seconds, according 
to Bendix engineers. Then, it auto- 
matically cuts out and the engine is 
idling in approximately 10 seconds. 


¢ Robot Sailor!—A Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company ex- 
ecutive forecasts that American mer- 
chant ships will be robot-controlled 
within the next 10 years. He told 
the American Merchant Marine 
Convention last month that even 
today it would be possible, under 
ideal conditions, to sail a ship from 
port to port under almost full robot 
control. One crew member — with 
the help of automatic boiler and 
propulsion machinery controls— 
could supervise a ship’s entire voy- 


age. 


¢ Waste Recovery— ‘Through the 
use of a “re-refining” process, the 


air force succeeded in recoverin; 
about a million gallons of used ain 
craft engine oil during the pas 
year. The Air Material Commana 
Supply Division reports that “req 
refining” has saved so much it 
money and materials that it plan 
to utilize the process in recovering 
used oil from ground equipment. 
The process is comparable to tha 
of conventional crude oil refining: 


e Road Building — Total highway 
disbursements by all units of gov 
ernment in continental U.S. last 
year are estimated at $4,582,000,000 
by the Bureau of Public Roads: 
During 1949, the highway outlay 
was estimated to amount to $4,182, 
000,000. State highway outlays last 
year accounted for $1,553,000,000 of 
the total capital expenditures for 
highways. 

e Fire Toll — Remington Rand re 
ports that fires in retail stores 
throughout the country are increas. 
ing at an alarming rate with a 
steadily higher damage toll. Last 
year, 16 retail store conflagrations 
caused damages estimated at a quar 
ter of a million dollars or more. All 
told, the annual fire damage to re 
tail stores is roughly $53,000,000. 
Remington Rand finds that 41 per 
cent of such fires break out during 
working hours, with the result tha’ 
unprotected records are also lost. 


e Snow Melter—Got “snow” or 
your television screen? If so, the 
Naval Research Laboratory in Wash 
ington has been working on a proj 
ect that may eliminate it. According 
to a report presented before las 
month’s National Electronics Con 
ference in Chicago, the “snow” i 
static which also appears as “noise’ 
in radios and “grass” on rada: 
screens. Unwanted electronic dis 
turbances in detectors is one caus 


(Continued on page 39) 
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B) IRON FIREMAN-IZE 


Join our happy family of lron Fireman users and 


cut those fuel bills 


IRON FIREMAN ROTARY OIL BURNERS are doing a bang-up heating job in the big boilers 


of these two well known Chicagoland users, with low-cost, heat-rich heavy industrial oils. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WASTE WHAT IRON FIREMAN USERS ARE SAVING 


ST. THERESA’S HOSPITAL, Waukegan, Illinois. The two 
180 H.P. high pressure Kewanee boilers in this beautiful 
modern plant are fired by Iron Fireman Rotary oil burners. 
Herman Gaul & Sons, Chicago, Illinois, Architects and 


Engineers. 


CARGILL, INC., 127th and Torrence, Chicago, Illinois. Two 
500 HP. boilers are served by two Iron Fireman Rotary oil 
burners in each boiler, developing 1000 H. P. per boiler. 


Call us for FREE SURVEY 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MCnroe 6-8000 


AUTOMATIC OIL-COAL-GAS FIRING 
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CLOUD 
| | 


— 
McCLOUD 

PEST CONTROL SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
SET-UP TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR NEEDS 
AND REQUIREMENTS 
OF EACH CLIENT 


SERVICE CONDUCTED 
WITHOUT INTERRUPTION OF 
NORMAL PLANT OPERATION 


McCloud Pest Control Service is designed 
only for business and industrial firms 
and is not available to private 
homes or apartment buildings. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 

of Rodent and Insect Pest 
PREVENTION 

and ELIMINATION 


With a McCloud Pest Control Program, 
plant premises are checked regularly for 
pest danger signals. Applications of 
tested, proved pest preventives are 
~ made at frequent intervals. Infestations 
are headed-off before they can start! 
And store-rooms, working areas, lockers 
and eating places are kept pest-free — 
employees and goods and materials safe 
from the destructiveness of rats, roaches 
or other pests — without interruption of 
normal plant operation! Find out today 
how easily, how economically you can 
protect your plant or factory with a Mc- 
Cloud Pest Control Program! 


wclouy 


W. B. McCLOUD 
& COMPANY 


612 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 
SUperior 7-7533 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL 
Contractors and 
ee ef! Distributors 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
HEAT INSULATION 
COLD STORAGE 
INSULATION 
ESTIMATES AND 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co. 


119-127 N. Peoria HAymarket 1-5202 


“The biggest 
single factor that 
the oil industry 
can report is that 
it has successfully 
kept pace with a 22 per cent in- 
crease in demand occurring in the 
United States during the past two 
years. So reported President Sidney 
A. Swensrud of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion upon the occasion of Oil Prog- 
ress Week. 

The oil industry executive ex- 
plained that in physical terms this 
means the nation’s daily consump- 
tion is now about 1,300,000 more 
barrels of petroleum products than 
it was two years ago. “The increase, 
alone, represents a volume of prod- 
ucts equal to all the oil consumed 
in Western Europe with its 280,- 
000,000 people,” he added. “In 
short, the past two years have laid 
upon the oil industry of the United 
States the necessity of building new 
facilities of a capacity equal to all 
needed for Western Europe.” 

Mr. Swensrud outlined the in- 
dustry’s vast expansion program in 
these words: “During the five years 
from 1946 through 1950 the indus- 
try spent over $1014 billion, plus 
about $2 billion more in foreign 
investments. Two or three billion 
more will be spent this year. All 
this is for finding, developing and 
producing increased quantities of 
crude oil, and creating the neces- 
sary transportation, manufacturing 
and distributing facilities.” 


Oil Industry 
Meets Fast 
Rising Demand 


« » « » 


The National 
Industrial Confer- 
ence Board now 
believes that capi- 
tal expenditures by 
American industry may reach $25.5 
billion this year. If so, they will ex- 
ceed industry estimates made late 
last year by about $3.6 billion. 


See 1951 
Capital Outlays 
At $25.5 Billion 


FINANCE and BUSINESS 


a 


The conference board’s condi 
tional forecast is based on two gov: 
ernment estimates which place capi+ 
tal expenditures during the firsts 
three quarters of 1951 at nearly $18 
billion — or about as much as in- 
dustry spent for this purpose during, 
all of 1949. Although the board 
points out that specific fourth 
quarter capital expenditure  esti- 
mates have not been made, it does 
note that first estimates of the 
fourth quarter in the past have: 
been remarkably close to first esti-i 
mates of the third quarter. Further 
more, actual expenditures for the 
fourth quarter have averaged about! 
16 per cent above the first estimates: 
for 1946-1950. Thus, the forecast 
that total capital expenditures int 
1951 may exceed $25 billion. 

The conference board makes the: 
further observation that most of: 
the current expansion can be uti-| 
lized for peacetime as well as war-: 
time use. It adds, however, that two: 
shortages are now beginning to slow: 
up capital goods output and conse- 
quently rearmament. The first is: 
the shortage of engineers, designers 
and draftsmen, the second bottle-. 
neck is the small rise in machine 
tool shipments relative to new orders. 


« » c > - 
Dividend pay- 
_ments climbed to 
another new high 
record in the first 
nine months of this 
year despite larger corporate in- 
come taxes, the New York Stock Ex- 
change reports. It adds that for the 
ninth successive year nine months’ 
dividends were larger than in the 
preceding year. : 
Taxes, however, did reduce the 
rate of gain in dividends during the 
nine-month period as compared 
(Continued on page 38) ‘ 
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Dividends 
Continue Nine- 
Year Rise 


ee 
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Particularly so when you consider how it has stretched 
the time between boiler outage — eliminated standby boil- 
ers—eased manpower problems—smoothed plant operation 
in still other ways. Yet the very fact that SP coal has such 
a record and remains the one choice of a long list of 
boiler rooms—is proof in itself of a low cost. 


By the same token, you may find it profitably worth- 
while to center upon SP coal for your specific need. 
Peabody engineers stand ready wherever required to aid 
in its most efficient utilization. 


SP coal is shaft and slope mined from Sth 
and 6th veins, Southern Illinois and 6th 
vein, Central Illinois District. Dedusted, re- 
fined, washed, laboratory check-tested. 


: PEABODY Y 

COAL COMPANY | 

231 South La Salle Street, : 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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O THEY believe in Europe that 
war is coming? Vast spheres 
of the population do not try 
to give a definite answer to that ter- 
rible question. Indeed, one cannot 
deny the existence of a somewhat 
fatalistic trend in Europe. 

The 1914 war ended in a great de- 
Jusion. The majority of the popula- 
tions of Europe thought sincerely 
that that war was going to be the 
jast war. The between-two-wars pe- 
‘riod was one long disillusion which 
saw the hope of a lasting peace 
dwindle away, little by little. 

The Second World War was for 
Continental Europe a dreadful ma- 
terial trial. It was an even greater 
moral one, marked by the failure 
of all political systems, the collapse 
of values which were thought to be 
the safest, an upheaval as violent as 
the one which occurred at the time 
of the French Revolution. 

Obviously Europe has not yet re- 
covered from that terrible shock and 
the European populations have not 
yet really lifted up their heads to 
face the future, a future which they 
fear. Now they feel themselves di- 
rectly threatened by Communism, 
the negation of every value Western 
civilization has endeavored to up- 
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hold throughout the struggles which 
lasted for centuries; they also feel 
threatened by a conflict between 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 
Lastly, they know that in the 
present state of affairs they are hard- 
ly able to face the problems which 
confront them, crushed as they are 
by the mortgage of an incomplete 
reconstruction, financial difficulties 
and, let me add, by the economic 
absurdities, the national prejudices 
and selfishnesses which have as yet 
prevented them from joining their 
forces and rationalizing their efforts. 


Detached Viewpoint 

From these very candid explana- 
tions one should not draw the con- 
clusion that the European popula- 
tions give way to despair and no 
longer work. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 

They are more impervious to in- 
ternational events than the people 
of the United States. The Korean 
War, the talks at Kaesong, the San 
Francisco meeting, the discussions 
about Abadan do not preoccupy 
them greatly. They feel more and 
more strongly that these are situa- 
tions over the evolution of which 
they are practically without control. 
Therefore they do not worry much. 
about them but go on working with- 
out letting anything distract them 
from their tasks. 
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The state of mind of the great 
bulk of the European populations 
being such, what might be the 
thoughts of those who give more 
special consideration to these prob- 
lems? I believe that the fear of an 
immediate war is far less great to- 
day than it was one or two years 
ago. 

The reasoning of many people is 
simple though not over-simple. ‘They 
say: If the Russians wanted, or were 
in a position to start, a third world 
war why didn’t they take the oppor- 
tunity they had when Europe was 
entirely unarmed, utterly disrupted 
militarily and when the United 
States was still living in a world of 
delusions and dreams which were 
prevailing immediately after the 
ware 

To me their reaction does not 
appear false. I feel that the ob- 
server of international politics must 
indeed ask himself the question: 
“Why didn’t Russia wage war either 
in 1949 or in 1950?” 

It seems to me that we may grant 
that Russia has no economic reason 
to wage war. She owns an immense 
territory, the most abundant and 
various resources, numerous  satel- 
lites, a population that lives under 
conditions far inferior to those we 
know in the West. Therefore, she 
has ahead of her a tremendous task 
on which, if she wants to, she can 
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concentrate all her energies for a 
very long time. 

Thus, if the men in the Kremlin 
wanted to wage war their motives 
could not be of the economic order. 
They would have to obey motives 
of another order, solely political 
motives, the main objective of which 
would be to bring the whole world 
under submission of the Communist 
regime. 

Supposing for a moment that such 
is their state of mind. We must then 
ask ourselves where is for them the 
key of the situation. What must 
they do to succeed? To me, there 1s 
no doubt as to the answer: they 
must have victory, total victory in a 
war against the United States. The 
utter destruction of American might 
is the necessary condition for real- 
izing that policy. 

This first conclusion enables us 
to observe how far we are from the 
problem set by the two last world 
wars; to see the shifting in objec- 
tives which has occurred. For in- 
stance, how much the German- 
French rivalry, a question of such 
magnitude during the last seventy- 
five years, has become secondary 
today. What a lesson for Europe! 
This time the problem has changed 
for the good. 


Russia’s Basic Goal 


Of course, in 1949 or 1950 the 
Russians could have invaded Europe 
to occupy and dominate her as Hit- 
ler did. Perhaps they might even 
do it today. In my opinion they 
won't attempt it. For to reach the 
great goal towards which they aim, 
it is not essential for them to be in 
Paris, Rome, or even London, if 
these first successes were to drag 
them inevitably into a war with the 
United States, a war in which they 
are by no means certain to come out 
victorious. 

The Russians know that if they 
leave six months, a year, to the 
United States in which to plan and 
then carry through their apparatus 
of production, they must be crushed 
by an effort to which no one in the 
whole world can oppose anything 
similar or even comparable. 

We must therefore congratulate 
ourselves that the Russians — carried 
away by the logic of a policy which 
I shall attempt to explain later — 
have made a certain number of mis- 
takes, have indulged in character- 
ized provocations which forced the 
United States to abandon her pas- 
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immediate war is far less great than it 
was a year ago.” 


sive position, start her effort to re- 
arm, and proceed with a positive 
policy in the world. 

To estimate the likelihood of war, 
I believe that there is another essen- 
tial factor which we must not over- 
look and to which we may not have 
given due consideration. We must 
never forget that the Russian lead- 
ers are Communists, and that one 
of their strongest doctrinal convic- 
tions is their absolute belief in the 
inevitable decline of capitalism; in 
other words, their absolute convic- 
tion that their enemies are doomed 
to self-destruction, unremittingly 
and finally. 


The “Disunity” Plan 


A whole political strategy must 
necessarily proceed from this creed. 
The leaders in the Kremlin feel no 
impatience. For them the problem 
which has to be settled is not the 
problem of one generation but a 
much ‘wider problem of history. 

Since capitalism and democracy 
constitute the condemned regimes 
which are bound to collapse, the 
question for the Russians is not to 
risk a war that might be fatal to 
Communism if it were to be started 
too soon, the adversary being still 
powerful. It is far more to accelerate 
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as much as they can and by every 
possible means the growing disunity | 
they think they have detected | 
among their enemies. 

Do we not find in Russia’s policy / 
of these last few years the glaring y 
confirmation of that theory? Wher- - 
ever there is a situation to exploit, , 
a wound to envenom, some trouble : 
to start, some difficulties to create, , 
we find the Russians in action. But : 
they step back, whenever they feel | 
they have reaped from a situation | 
all they could expect from it for ' 
their long-dated policy, and when | 
they feel that, by continuing their » 
efforts, they might bring on war. 

Is it not what they did in Greece, 
in Berlin? Is it not what they are 
doing in Asia and especially in Ko- 
rea? Was it not what they attempted 
in France, in Germany, in Italy, 
and in Indonesia with more or less 
success? I think the rather theoreti- 
cal diagnosis I venture to make is 
amply confirmed by facts. 


Western Stratetgy ; 

How must we oppose that strat- 
egy? 

Our main objective must be to 
demonstrate to the Russians that 
they are mistaken, that it is not true 
that the Western World is doomed 
to inevitable decline. We must 
show them that we are capable of 
solving —and solving better than 
they can—the economic, social and 
military problems brought about by 
our times. In that defense which is 
common to both Europe and the 
United States, the United States 
plays the leading part. I say that 
not to be pleasant but because it is. 
the truth. Americans represent only 
7 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, yet they own 42 per cent of 
the world’s income. This is a situa- 
tion which confers on them certain 
rights. But in times like ours, when — 
the fate of a civilization, a way of 
life and thought is at stake, it im- 
plies even greater responsibilities. 

On the whole, I think that you 
are aware of it. And one may say 
that the immense effort you have 
made and are still making both to 
rearm and to promote the economic 
and military restoration of the world 
bears evidence thereof. But your 
effort, the difficulties it has to cope 
with, the problems it sets, the results 
already obtained and those yet to 
be obtained are subjects I should 
not deal with; they belong to you. 

What I want to stress, however, 


is how useful it would be for you 
to find in Europe a powerful ally, 
able to help you efficaciously, able 
to do her part in the fight. I confess 
it bluntly and with some shame: 
such is not the case today. In this 
immense problem of Western de- 
fense, Europe is something of a 
dead weight that has to be dragged 
along. This confession is all the 
more painful because I feel every- 
thing could be quite different with 
only a little more courage, a little 
more audacity on our part. 

— On July 3rd last, General Eisen- 
hower delivered in London an ad- 
mirable address on this subject 
which placed him in the first rank 
among the truly clear-sighted states- 
men. As an impartial observer, who 
is in a good position to judge our 
problems, he entreated us to organ- 
‘ize ourselves on a new basis. He 
urged us to unite, believing that it 
was the only way for us to give to 
‘our resources, which are immense, 
their full efficacy; that it was the 
only way for us to solve our difh- 
culties. 


z Europe’s Problems 


Western Europe counts 290 mil- 
-jion inhabitants on a wide expanse 
of territory which stretches itself 
from Stockholm to Ankara. It con- 

trols immense territories in Africa, 

owns a great deal of raw material, 
has daring businessmen and chiefs 
of industry, skillful and hard-work- 
ing workers—in one word, a tre- 
- mendous potential of riches, not so 
very inferior to those of the United 
States. 

It is unthinkable that national 
selfishness and outdated prejudices 

should hamper’ the exploitation of 

such wealth. Yet what could be a 

_ formidable and productive strength 
is still nothing but a rather chaotic 
_ agglomerate which has constantly to 

be helped. 

In 1950, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
- former administrator of the, E.G.A., 

said in a speech that, if the indi- 
yidual’s average production were 
the same in Western Europe as in 
the United States, the total amount 

of production could climb from 160 

billion dollars a year to 470 billion. 

This difference of 310 billion dol- 

lars OL conservatively half of it 

represents what we pay for our po- 
litical divisions, our so-called inde- 
pendence and national sovereignty. 
- It also represents the price being 
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Industrious Berliners now cultivate tiny vegetable gardens in the Tiergarten within the 
shadows of Germany’s Victory Monument, as food demands increase. 


Rebuilding moves slowly forward in Siz town in the Battle of 
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tivities on Main Street. 


ade restrictions, Italy’s shipbuilding industry is rapidly 
is is the Ansaldo Works in Genoa. 


Despite material shortages and tr 
approaching prewar capacity. Th 
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Statistical quality control is like shooting craps, except that je 


For Better Qualit 


WHAT IS STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL? 


Statistical quality control is based 
on age-old laws of chance. The 
same laws that tell you that if you 
flip a coin a thousand times the 
chances are that heads will appear 
about half the time, that if you 
roll three dice you will wind up 
most frequently with a 10 or 11, 
the least frequently with a three or 
18. If, for example, you roll a 
three more frequently than a 10, 
youre probably playing with 
“loaded dice,” because no one has 
yet defied the laws of probability. 
Replace the “loaded dice” with 
honest dice and your throws will 
return tO a_ pattern governed 
wholly by chance. 

Statistical quality control applies 
this principle in industry. No two 
parts that a machine produces are 
exactly identical — each one will 
vary minutely from the next. If 
the machine is operating properly, 
probability dictates that 50 parts 
which it turns out consecutively 
will vary around a norm — about 
half to one side of the norm and 
half to the other side of the norm, 
but all within the required specifi- 
cations. 

Suppose, however, that the 51st 
part varies just a trifle further, one 
way or the other from norm. The 


54th part varies still further from 
norm, but still within the specifi- 
cation limits. 

Here you have a trend, which 
is the basis of statistical quality con- 
trol. It warns you — in advance — 
that trouble is brewing and that by 
the 63rd or 69th part (the expert’s 
quality control tools help forecast 
the exact number), the machine 
will be turning out parts that 
exceed specifications. 

By charting a machine's per- 
formance — or, for that matter, the 
performance of an order filler, a 
machine tabulator or a thousand 
other variables — a statistical qual- 
ity control analyst attempts to pre- 
dict errors in production before 
they occur. Thus he can prevent 
scrap and rejects before they come 
off a machine. Inspection, on the 
other hand, does not catch up with 
trouble until it has occurred and 
the rejects have been produced. 

-Professor Mason EF. Wescott of 
Northwestern University, an au- 
thority on statistical quality con- 
trol, explains the technique _ this 
way: “The key to the whole sys- 
tem resides in the fact that there 
is inherent variation in every re- 
petitive activity from a game of 
craps to penicillin production.” 


odds against rolling a 
three (left) are 215 to 1. The 9 (right) appears on average 25 out of 216 times. 
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TATISTICAL qualityy 
control has been under 
close study at Interna- 
tional Harvester for overt 
a decade and today it can) 
be found in practical, day-- 
to-day operation in every/ 
one of our manufacturing; 
plants. Furthermore, we? 
have carefully devised yard- - 
sticks by which to measure? 
the dollars-and-cents savings } 
it has produced for us. 
Every divisional comp- - 
troller now works out a. 
formula designed to indi-: 
cate how much we are sav-. 
ing in scrap, rework and in- | 
spection. These calculations show, 
for example, that in the first nine 
months of 1951 Harvester saved 
over $2,000,000, compared with the 
same 1950 period. This return cer- 
tainly suggests the potentialities of 
quality control programs. Though 
we make no attempt to show exact- 
ly how much of this improvement 
is directly attributable to quality 
control, we believe it is the major 
contributing factor. Thus, our en- 
thusiasm for the technique. 


Inspection Tool 


Statistical quality control, as those 
familiar with such programs know, 
earns its bread and butter in the 
field of inspection. This kind of 
quality control is generally asso- 
ciated with machine shops. But 
quality control is now much more 
than an inspection tool. In many 
places in the Harvester Company it 
is applied outside the machine shop, 
and it is in these unlikely places 
that quality control is producing, 
not bread-and-butter dividends, but 
virtual windfalls. 


Let me explain how quality con- 
trol got outside the machine shop 
in the first place. Statistical quality 
control was initially so successful. 
in the machine shop that other 
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lant people began calling 
or the quality control engi- 
veer when they ran_- into 
rouble. By now, most Har- 
ester plants have what we 
all a “quality control ac- 
jon committee” composed 
xf key plant men who can 
ret things done if they know 
what has to be done. A 
“committee may be composed 
of the plant mechanical en- 
xineer, a division superin- 
tendent, the general fore- 
man from the affected de- 
partment, the metallurgist, 
and others. A team like this 
gets at the facts as the first 
step in the solution of a 
problem. 


Here’s how the policy works out. 
In one of our plants, where we 
paint a product by tank dipping, 
the painting job was unsatisfactory 
and rather costly rework was re- 
quired. A quality control analyst 
was asked to examine the job. 


Among other things, statistical 
quality control charts were kept on 
the viscosity of the paint found to 
be “out of control.” It was found 


International Harvester Company inspector checks 


“quality control proced 


“The fallacy of 10% inspection.” 
inspected, the left batch (2% bad) 


that this condition was caused pri- 
marily by insufficient agitation of 
the paint. When air agitation was 
introduced, the viscosity came 
“under control.” 

But the story doesn’t end there. 
Further examination revealed the 
viscosity to be higher when “under 


mold hardness as part of statistical 
ure at company’s Indianapolis Foundry. 
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If extreme right row of paddle (i.e. 10%) were 
is rejected, the right 


(8% bad) ‘is passed! 


control” than required for a good 
paint job, and a lower viscosity 
level was established. 

Thus, we went looking for one 
dividend and found three! The 
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I.H. Rock 
Falls Works. Note SQC chart above worker. 


Checking paint viscosity at 
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The lavishness of new trailer parks (left) is matched by smartly- designed trailer interiors g 
room complete with television set, modern furniture and space heater. 
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THE TRAILER MAKERS 


—they’ve put wheels on the family homestead! — 


In foreground is trailer livina 


To the rear is kitchen, bath and bedroom. 


A billion-dollar “war baby” industry is a bit skittish at its own immensity 


HE first rule of the road for the 

man who carries his homestead 

hitched to the rear of his auto- 
mobile is “Drive Slowly.” Other- 
wise, if he is speeding and must 
stop suddenly, he may find the con- 
tents of his house trailer — including 
the custom-built refrigerator, kitch- 
en table and twin beds — heaped un- 
tidily in his trailer living room. To- 
day, more than one manufacturer 
of house trailers is wondering if his 
industry may have overlooked the 
safety precaution it has drilled into 
its Customers. 

Few other American enterprises 
have roared out of nowhere with 
the headlong speed of the house 
trailer industry. Two decades ago, 
the house trailer business (or as the 
industry prefers to be known, the 
“trailer coach” business) was non- 
existent —except in the sense that 
a custom builder now and then put 
a trailer together for a vacationing 
sportsman. ‘Today, trailer manufac- 
turing and servicing, plus the oper- 
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ation of trailer camps, is a billion 
dollar industry. It has given birth 
to a community of “mobile fami- 
lies,” who, if gathered in one “Trail- 
er City,” would comprise the na- 
tion’s sixth largest metropolis —a 
shade behind Detroit and a long 
jump ahead of Baltimore. 


500,000 Trailers in Use 

Census takers last year counted 
more than 500,000 house trailers on 
the highways or in residence at the 
nation’s 9000-odd trailer villages. 
Since each houses an estimated 
three-and-a-fraction persons (one out 
of three “mobile families” have mo- 
bile children), this works out to 
more than a million and a half 
Americans living in “homes on 
wheels.” They are a surprisingly 
prosperous clan, having an average 
annual income last year of $4,450 


against a national level of only 
$3,313. 

In view of this spectacular growth, 
one might assume that trailer mak- 
ers are busy these days hatching 
plans whereby they may double or 
triple their production as quickly 
as possible. Indeed they might be 
were it not for the fact that the 
trailer industry has waxed prosper: 
ous during a time when a great 
many people had either to live in 
trailers or in the dingiest excuse: 
for emergency housing. : 

If a chart covering the last dec 
ade were drawn with one line indi 
cating house trailer sales and. a sec 
ond line indicating the seriousnes: 
of the nation’s housing shortage, th 
lines would be strikingly parallel 
The economic facts of life are ob 
vious to every trailer maker. Thi 
industry has been building stop-gap 
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mergency housing and every man- 
facturer realizes it —with varying 
legrees of apprehension over the 
ong-term soundness of his business. 

One of the industry’s best prewar 
ears was 1937, when an estimated 
17 million worth of trailers were 
yurchased by vacationists (who 
ought $8.5 million of the total), by 
etired folks ($5.9 million), and by 
amilies whose breadwinners were in 
‘mobile occupations” ($2.5 million). 
By 1945, after a steady wartime 
limb, trailer sales still amounted: to 
mly $39 million, but that was the 
calm before the storm. 

In 1946, sales shot up to $114 mil- 
ion; then, as the housing shortage 
worsened, to $204 million in 1948. 
At that point, the industry caught 


Emergency trailers now house Kansas City flood victims 


railer ‘‘parking space’ in the best Florida and California 


its breath long enough to appraise 
the market. It was not encouraging. 
The demand for emergency housing 
had largely been met, and, when 
sales dipped to $112 million in 
1949, no one in industry was taken 
by surprise. 


Emergency Housing 


Then, in 1950, the industry was 
handed a brand new emergency. 
With defense workers and military 
personnel pouring into housing- 
short communities, the demand for 
“mobile housing” exploded all over 
again. Trailer sales soared to $216 
million in 1950 and in the first half 
of this year reached a record-break- 
ing annual level of $234 million — 
17 times the prewar peak! Today 
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parks, like those shown above, rents for about $35 a month, but else- 
here throughout the nation, space rentals in the 9000-odd trailer camps average around $15 to $25 a month. 


over 90 per cent of all trailers built 
are going to defense workers and 
military families who need tempo- 
rary housing. ‘two huge govern- 
ment financed parks are already 
housing thousands of trailer fami- 
lies at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s new plants at Aiken, S. C., 
and Paducah, Ky., and more thou- 
sands of military families occupy 
government- built trailer parks on 
scores of army and navy bases. 
Thus, the trailer industry finds 
itself in the uncomfortable position 
of a “war baby” that someday (just 
when that will be is a thought-pro- 
voking question) will run out of 
emergencies. It is not hard to make 
pessimistic forecasts. However, the 


Government-built park at Great Lakes Naval Station, Ill. 
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industry's dominating dream is that 
when the emergencies have all run 
their course the trailer makers will 
have then developed vast peacetime 
markets, notably among retired cou- 
ples and those who hanker for the 
vagabond life. One industry esti- 
mate is that “normal” trailer sales 
will ultimately level off at about 
$200 million a year, or about 12 
times the prewar peak. 

Just how the trailer makers hope 
to accomplish this goal is one of 
industry's most arresting stories of 
intra-trade cooperation, promotion 
and public relations. 


Unity in Industry 


For an industry composed almost 
entirely of small concerns, the trail- 
er coach business has attained a 
remarkable degree of unity. Virtu- 
ally all of the 150-odd concerns in 
the business are either individually- 
owned companies, partnerships or 
closed corporations, ‘They were 
drawn from many fiields. One man- 
ufacturer formerly made truck bod- 
jes, two others produced airplane 
bodies, several were boat builders, 
and at least one gave up ladder 
making to get into trailer building. 

The nature of the business is such 
that no one manufacturer or small 
group of manufacturers dominates 
the field. Trailer making, to quote 
a trade maxim, is “an excellent 
small business, but a lousy big busi- 
ness.” One reason is that the aver- 
age trailer maker is an assembler, 
not a manufacturer. He buys com- 
ponent parts, including tailor-made 
frames, undercarriages, bodies, fix- 
tures and furniture, from among 


Trailer making is really 


“trailer assembling’’—adding pieces from suppliers 


the industry’s 200-odd suppliers, and 
then simply fits the pieces together. 
Most suppliers, incidentally, now 
cater almost exclusively to the trail- 
er market. The furniture suppliers, 
for example, sell only to trailer 
makers, while four supplier con- 
cerns produce nothing but trailer 
windows. 

More than one auto maker has 
investigated the possibility ol mass- 
producing house trailers as an ad- 
junct to automobile manufacturing. 
This had led to a procession of 
quiet scouting operations in which 
auto industry representatives have 
studied the trailer field at length, 
only to find that it is ill-adapted 
to mass production. ‘Thus no auto 
concerns now make trailers. Some 
years ago, however, one auto man 
became so impressed with the pos- 
sibilities he saw in trailer making 
during a scouting operation that 
he quit his job and organized a 
trailer firm of his own. It has pros- 
pered ever since. 


It would be grossly unfair to the 
trailer makers to suggest that to- 
day’s record-breaking trailer popu- 
lation is due entirely to shortages 
of stationary housing. Despite their 
ready market, the trailer makers are 
intensely competitive and since the 
war they have improved their prod- 
uct immensely. In fact, the 1951 
house trailer is hardly to be com- 
pared with its midget-sized ancestor 
of World War IT. In 1948, only 17 
per cent of the 85,000 trailers built 
were as long as 27 feet. Last year 
65 per cent of the 63,000 trailers 
produced were 27 feet or longer, 
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and the trend to longer, roomie 
trailers has continued this year del 
spite material shortages. Today bev 
ter than 70 per cent of all trailer: 
are 30 feet or longer, and almost < 
third are 35 feet and longer. 
The lengthening of trailers i: 
only the most obvious improvement! 
Today’s coaches are more efficiently} 
insulated against heat and cold) 
they have vastly improved applil 
ances, furniture, heating and plumb 
ing, and their interiors reflect the 
attention of top designers and deco 
rators. About 10 per cent have tubs 
and the rest have showers whichl 
were first introduced in 1948. 
Those who have not looked in- 
side a modern house trailer have ai 
real surprise in store, especially if 
they are familiar with wartimes 
models. Today's trailers are richly. 
finished with panelled woods, glis-; 
tening kitchen and bathroom fix: 
tures, and strikingly modern furni-| 
ture. There is, in fact, a marked: 
similarity between these rambling; 
homes and a smart, though com- 
pact, apartment. - 
Currently, retail prices — which 
include all furniture and furnish- 
ings —range from about $2,800 for: 
a 25- or 27-foot model to about 
$6,000 for a standard 40-foot model. 
The relatively few 45- and 50-foot 
models are largely custom-made and 
carry price tags of $7,500 or more. 
: 


Size Problems 


One of the industry’s standing 
challenges is to devise some ingeni- 
ous method for transplanting a 
common household convenience into 
the tight confines of a trailer. It 
was not until one supplier turned 
up with a five-gallon electric water 
heater shortly after the war that 
manufacturers were able to fit this 
appliance into their trailers. An- 
other supplier came up with the 
idea of “picture windows” in trail- 
ers, a trick that adds greatly to the 
feeling of interior spaciousness. He 
did it by simply turning four stand- 
ard windows upright in a row, a 
design feature that has since become 
more or less standard in all trailers. 
There is still an excellent market, 
as one trailer expert puts it, for the 
man “who builds something that re- 
tains its household value, yet fits 
the space limitations of the traile1 
coach,” 

Whether the trailer makers’ long 

(Continued on page 46) 
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his radio-directed truck by Automatic Transportation Company 
inishes one job, signals control room and speeds on to next 


is 
‘ippers on the conveyor belt; TV cameras on the scrap car. . . 


MATERIALS HANDLING — building better 


mousetraps is just a habit! 


“ampson Corp. designed this 134 mile 
sneumatic tube system to speed blueprints 
ffom central station to far departments 


F A MODERN Rip Van Winkle 

should return from a 20-year nap 

he would be delighted with the 
changes that have taken place. Rip 
had an “insuperable aversion to all 
kinds of profitable labor.” He would, 
therefore, be most appreciative of 
the fact that machines now do near- 
ly all of the back-breaking work on 
the farm, and in factory and home. 

One change that would impress 
Rip is the migration of big plants 
and distribution warehouses away 
from crowded areas to the outskirts 
where land is plentiful and engi- 


Whiting Corporation’s 
travels on ground or tracks while serving as switch engine 


“Trackmobile’’ has two sets of wheels, 


Here’s A Progress Report On The Science That 


Hatches Money-Saving Shortcuts Every Day 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


neers can give full play to all the 
labor saving and time saving devices 
that can be used when all operations 
are on one floor. 

In addition to seeing television 
for the first time as a great enter- 
tainment medium, the long-absent 
Rip would see this newest marvel 
of communications science used to 
increase industrial efficiency. Radio, 
with which he already was familiar, 
would be found performing many 
useful jobs in industry, and notably 
in labor-saving applications. 


Big Savings Avenue 


Economical handling of materials 
has become one of the great con- 
cerns of business and industry, for 
it is now recognized that in this 
field some of the largest savings in 
production and distribution costs 
can be made. 

The ingenuity of the engineers 
specializing in materials handling 
iS producing amazing results, and 


almost every new advance in science 
is soon adapted in some way to 
cutting the cost of moving goods, 
whether in the raw materials stage, 
within a plant, or in the hands of 
the ultimate seller. 

The potentialities of television as 
a means for safe observation of 
dangerous processes or the inner 
workings of machinery have been 
widely discussed, but it is now also 
being used for more prosaic pur- 
poses. At the Fisher Body Com- 
pany’s plant in Pittsburgh the han. 
dling of scrap metal is expedited 
with the aid of television. The 
scrap 1s bundled into bales and car- 
ried by a conveyor to a chute which 
drops it into a gondola car. ‘ane 
operator of the bundling machine 
has a constant view of the car ina 
television screen, and he can operate 
an automatic car puller to move it 
from time to time for uniformity in 
loading. A coal company has a tele- 
vision camera rigged up so that an 
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operator some distance away can 
detect any piling up of coal as it is 
chuted into a washer. : 

Radio has many applications in 
materials handling, and everyone is 
well aware that it is being used ef- 
fectively in railroad freight yards to 
direct locomotive crews. But now 
radio’ is being used on the little 
one-man trucks that perform re- 
markable feats of lifting and mov- 
ing materials inside factories as well 
as outside in materials yards. Many 
well known companies are using 
this type of communications system, 
including Caterpillar ARGEEeguieme - 
Thompson Products, Eastman Ko- 
dak, Timken Roller Bearing, and 
Johnson and Johnson. They report 
an increase in the mobility and ef- 
ficiency of their radio equipped 
fork trucks. The truck operators 
when confronted with a problem 
can get an immediate answer from 
the central dispatcher. The dis- 
patcher can direct them immediately 
to any point in the plant where 
they are needed. Paper work is 
often saved because operators can 
be given verbal instructions rather 
than written ones. 


Tubes and Zippers 


Another relatively new develop- 
- opment in materials handling is the 
zipper belt conveyor. ‘This device is 
a moving belt that becomes a tight- 
ly sealed tube when the zipper is 
closed. It is especially useful in 


handling bulk items, powders, and 
goods requiring protection 
contamination. 

A large plant on the West Coast 
speeds up deliveries of blueprints, 


from 


messages, scheduling tickets, small 
parts, small tools, and so on, by the 
use of pneumatic tubes. The spe- 
cial tubing for blueprints 1s 14 
miles long, and because of the great 
speed with which requests are han- 
died, only two copies of a given 
print are now needed as compared 
with as many as 15 previously. 


Flexible Forks 


New devices, improvements of old 
ones, increased flexibility of such 
basic equipment as the fork lift 
truck by fitting it with attachments, 
and an increasing trend toward 
standardization of certain types of 
equipment, are giving the materials 
handling engineer constantly better 
tools to work with. There are mech- 
anized pallet loaders, for example, 
which not only save labor and speed 
up loading but reduce breakage. 
Conveyor systems have been devel- 
oped to the point where an opera- 
tor at a central control board can 
select the materials he wants to 
load and determine just where each 
load is to be delivered. 

The standardization of basic 
equipment and use of attachments 
instead of having a different ma- 
chine for each operation suggests 
important economies. Clark Equip- 
ment Company, for example, offers 
a lift truck that can perform not 
only with the familiar fork lift but 
with a shovel, clamps, ram, crane, 
or a rotating device. Lift Trucks, 
Inc., has standardized an electric 
truck so that by simply changing a 
part in the driving mechanism the 
range of lifting power is increased 
substantially. The Baker Industrial 


Lampson’s Automatic Pallet Loader handles 55-gal. 


drums, bags, and pallets. 


‘Company has introduced a nev 
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Truck Division of ae 
Company has a new four-purpos 
carriage which combines, in on 
unit, standard forks, side shifter 


diesel powered lift truck with hy 
draulic transmission. The truck i 
designed primarily for heavy duty 
outdoors work where the fluid coup; 
ling eliminates stalling, chatterin: 
and damaging starts and stops, ana 
assures the availability of full e 
gine power for heavy pulling an 
steep ramp work. The prototype ot 
the truck was designed for the U. S 
Navy for use in closed-compartmen: 
operations. The fumes of the diese 
engine, while nauseous, are less dan 
gerous than gasoline exhaust fumes: 
the company explains. The diese 
engine with its less volatile ana 
flammable fuel is suitable for many 
industrial uses where gasoline ve 
hicles are prohibited because of fir 
hazard, the company adds. 

Yale and Towne also announcec 
recently a new lift truck accessory 
in the form of an automatic clamp 
that grips both the top and botton 
of crated products and tiers them 
without pallets at heights up to 1% 
feet. 


Double Duty Unit Hy 


A new piece of equipment that 
has focused attention on the im: 
portance of giving greater atten 
tion to economies in the yard han: 
dling of materials is the “Tracks 
mobile” manufactured by the Whit‘ 
ing Corporation. The Trackmobile 
is a unique machine for moving 
freight cars. It has two sets of 
wheels and can travel either on the 
ground or on railroad tracks. One 
set of rubber tired wheels can be 
retracted, whereupon the machine 
rests on four steel track wheels set 
at right angles to the rubber tired 
wheels. Thus the Trackmobile can 
move quickly to any point in the 
yard to get at loaded or unloaded 
freight cars and position them 
wherever they are wanted. In short, 
it performs the work of a switching 
locomotive, but with far greater 
flexibility. 3 

Many plants have mechanized 
their materials handling to a high 
degree, but even in some of these 
it has been possible to achieve large 

(Continued on page 26) ~ 
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The new Small Defense Plants Administration will help small firms acquire prime defense contracts as well as subcontracts. 


Vew Voice Kor Small Business 


AT LAST, A TOP-LEVEL DEFENSE AGENCY JUST FOR SMALL FIRMS! 


HEN an unexpected short- 

age showed up in aluminum 

production last summer, and 
then grew more serious because of 
a 20 per cent reduction in output 
caused by the lack of sufficient 
power in the Pacific Northwest, the 
first impulse of the National Pro- 
duction Authority was to issue an 
order to ban unessential - uses of 
aluminum. 

The order, however, never be- 
came effective. NPA had sought to 
act too fast, and without examining 
all the angles. An order completely 
banning the use of the metal for 
officially - designated “non-essential” 
purposes would mean that whole 
sections of the fabricating industry, 
such as the making of aluminum. 
venetian blinds and window sash, 
would be put out of existence. 
Taken together, their total use of 
the aluminum supply did not 
amount to more than five to seven 
per cent. Were the demands of mo- 
bilization so great that such a price 
had to be paid for such a relatively 
small degree of conservation? 


Congress thought not. Its small 


By JACK ROBINS 


business committees in Senate and 
House brought pressure which pre- 
vented the proposal from becoming 
effective. The incident served also to 
point up a feeling in Congress that 
despite constant emphasis on the 
need for utilizing small business in 
defense production, the executive 
agencies were not paying sufficient 
attention to the problem. 


Born in Senate 


A group of senators headed by 
John Sparkman of Alabama, outlin- 
ing the situation in a letter to Chair- 
man Burnet Maybank of the Senate 
Banking and Currency committee, 
argued that “a mere small business 
executive committee in the Defense 
Production Administration cannot 
effectively combat the compulsion 
(in the government) to do business 
with big business. A single order, 
M-7, of the NPA was a potential 
death warrant for some 10,000 of 
the 14,000 small aluminum fabrica- 
tors of the nation.” 


It was natural enough, the sen- 
ators maintained, for a procurement 
officer to want to speed up the plac- 
ing of orders by dealing with one 
company instead of 10. It was also 
natural that in staffing his agency 
he would have a tendency to turn 
to big business, to the companies 
rich in personnel and know-how. 
But however natural these impulses 
were, they were undesirable from 
the standpoint of a healthy national 
economy. 

On this reasoning, when Congress 
extended the Defense Production 
Act late in June, it wrote in an 
amendment creating a new inde- 
pendent agency devoted specifically 
to the job of helping small business, 
to be known as the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. After some 


delay, President Truman nominated 


Telford Taylor to be its first ad- 
ministrator, and in due time the 
SDPA is expected to be set up for 
business. 

Taylor, who was chosen for the 
job in preference to several politi- 
cal candidates, including former 
Senator Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, 
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is a 44-year-old New York lawyer 
who got to know Senator Harry 
Truman of Missouri in the 1930's 
when he served as one of the 
counsel for the Senate Interstate 
Commerce committee of which Tru- 
man was a member. A graduate of 
Williams and of Harvard Law 
School, Taylor had started working 
for the government in 1952 asa 
lawyer in Agriculture’s AAA; later 
he became a special assistant to the 
Attorney General, and then general 
counsel to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Serving in the 
army during the war, he rose to 
brigadier general and was chiet 
prosecutor at the second Nurem- 
burg war crimes trial. 


Organization Set-Up 

In its legislative concept, his 
agency, SDPA, is patterned closely 
after the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration of World War II, which 
was headed by Maury Maverick of 
Texas. The 56 senators who jointly 
sponsored the SDPA amendment to 
the production act dug into the his- 
tory of that corporation before they 
drafted it. They learned that the 
old SWPC had hung up these ac- 
complishments: 

Nearly 60,000 prime contracts 
with a value of almost $6 billion 
were awarded to “small” manutac- 
turing plants (those employing less 
than 500 workers) with the assist- 


ance of Maverick’s agency. It ar- 
ranged 40,012 with the War Depart- 
ment for a total of $4.7 billion, and 
more than 10,000 with the Navy. It 
made a special effort to aid the 
really small firms; more than half of 
the number, and one third of the 
value, of prime contracts awarded 
were to companies with less than 
100 employes. 


Acted as Prime Contractor 


It took 12 prime contracts itself, 
for $35.5 million, farming the work 
out among the 260 small subcon- 
tracting firms, and in addition as- 
sisted in getting the award of more 
than 52,000 subcontracts with a 
value of $30.6 million. 

It made 5,808 loans and leases for 
a total of $504 million. Nearly half 
of them were to companies with 
fewer than 25 employes, and almost 
two-thirds of them were for amounts 
of less than $25,000; 84 per cent of 
all loans were for working capital 
purposes. Losses averaged only seven 
tenths of one per cent of disburse- 
ments. 

With this picture of what a spe- 
cialized agency could do for a neg- 
lected part of the industrial com- 
plex, it seemed a worthwhile pat- 
tern to follow for SDPA. Sparkman 
and his group of senators, however, 
made a few major changes in the 
old setup. They first introduced the 
proposal as a separate bill, but saw 


' 


EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


“I’m not particular. Anything that will tide me over till P’'m 65,” 
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a chance to speed its adoption as an 
amendment when the DPA exten: 
sion act came along. : 

First, they decided against using 
the mechanism of a government 
corporation. The corporate setup; 
Congress has found, tends to give 
an agency too great control over its 
own funds, and the solons like to 
keep a tight hold on the purse 
strings. However, they made sure 
the agency would be independent, 
so as to escape domination by exist-t 
ing agencies accustomed to thinking 
primarily in terms of the needs of) 
big business. 

Second, SDPA was given one-man} 
administrative direction. Taylor 
will have two deputies but will not: 
have to cope with a board of direc-: 
tors, as Maverick did at the outset 
of SWPC. The world war experi-: 
ence proved that it is not feasible 
for five men to pass on day-to-day 
operating decisions, and Maverick 
was later delegated the whole au-. 
thority as chairman, although the 
board continued to pass on loan 
applications. 

Third, SDPA will not have its 
own money with which to make 
loans, as did SWPC; instead it will 
make loan recommendations to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It will have a revolving fund! 
of $50 million, just one-tenth of 
what SWPC had, but this is a re- 
flection of the fact that current mo-- 
bilization is only a fractional part t 
of the mobilization needed in war.. 
SDPA’s sponsors, however, feel that! 
one of the urgencies about the new? 
agency is that in a semi-mobilization | 
such as at present there is not the: 
same pressure to bring in all pro-. 
ducers, and hence the smaller man-. 
ufacturers have a harder time get-. 
ting along. ; 


Using SDPA : 


The bulk of SDPA’s provisions, 
in which it parallels what was done 
in the last war, cover the field in 
which it expects to serve business 
men. How can the small manufac- 
turer make use of it? 

As a start, it should be noted that 
the new law liberalizes the defini- 
tion of “small business.” In the past 
one of the criteria for a manufac- 
turing concern has been employ- 
ment of less than 500 persons. This 


(Continued on page 42) 3 
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NE of the largest and most modern gas-fired regener- 

ative furnaces in industry is located in the Chicago 
plant of the Diamond Alkali Company. It is used in the 
manufacture of sodium silicate, commonly called water 
glass. 


Sodium silicate is one of man’s busiest chemicals and 
is used in the production of soap and bottles, making 
synthetic catalyst for refinery cat-cracking, impregnating 
wood, rendering bricks and cements nonporous, and as 
an adhesive in corrugated box making. Gas is used to 
maintain complete automatic temperature control neces- 
sary in the processing of the product. 
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Materials Handling 


(Continued from page 22) 


economies when the occasion de- 
mands it. The Indianapolis plant 
of the RCA-Victor division of the 
Radio Corporation of America pro- 
vides a classic example. In 1945, 
when reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction was taking place, the re- 
ceiving department was advised that 
it was being moved to another build- 
ing. However, instead of getting 
the additional space it expected and 
presumably needed, the receiving 
department was cut down from 
6,400 square feet to 3,600, or 44 per 
cent. 

The problem was attacked from 
every possible angle. Methods and 
procedures were analyzed and im- 
proved. Workers in the department 
received new training, and new 
equipment was installed. Last year 
with 35 employes as compared with 
38 in 1945, and with 44 per cent 
less floor space to work in, the re- 
ceiving department handled 97,000,- 
000 pounds as against 36,000,000 in 
1945, an increase of about 270 per 
cent. One comparatively simple 
change, the installation of hydraul- 
ically controlled dock boards which 
could be raised or lowered to match 
the height of the truck bed, cut un- 
loading time by 40 per cent. 


Store Handling 


The Gimbel Brothers store in 
Philadelphia avoided a heavy ex- 
penditure for a new freight eleva- 
tor and at the same time cleared up 
the congestion in aisles and _store- 
rooms when a complete study of the 
store’s handling of goods showed 
that the elevators were not the bot- 
tleneck. The real need was for more 
wheeled equipment to move goods 
to and from the elevators faster. 
Instead of spending $150,000 for a 
new elevator, the store solved its 
problem at about half the cost with 
roller conveyor dollies 
mechanical equipment. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation 
at Harrison, N. J., substituted cor- 
rugated containers for wooden 
boxes, and installed additional ma- 
chinery with the result that total 
volume handled per employe in the 
shipping department increased to 
41,500 pounds from 13,000 per 
month. 


and other 


Spectacular savings were realized 


by the Thew Shovel Company, Lo- 
rain, Ohio, when incentives were 
applied to outside and inside mate- 
rial handling. Describing the re- 
sults at the Material Handling Con- 
ference in Chicago last Spring, Wil- 
liam J. Allaback, plant manager, 
said: ‘We've increased our produc 
tion by 25 per cent which, of course, 
has increased our material handling 
activity by at least that same per- 
centage, if not more. In spite of 
that, we’ve reduced our warehouse 
payroll from 123 people to 46 peo- 
ple and that includes supervision 
for two shift operation. We say 
any system which will permit in- 
creasing your productivity by 25 
per cent and at the same time re- 
duce the men on your payroll by 
62 per cent works —and that’s what 
the incentive system has done for 


” 


us. 


Rout Old Ideas 


These few examples would seem 
to demonstrate one truth — there is 
always room for improvement. 
Frank C. Wier, superintendent of 
material handling in the steel and 
tube division of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, warns that any-_ 
one charged with responsibility for 
material handling in a plant should 
look with suspicion on any prac- 
tices that are ten years old. 


In spite of all the progress that— 
has been made, experts in the han- 
dling of materials are far from sat- 
isfied. Allen K. Strong of American 
Cyanamid Company, general chair- | 
man of the Materials Handling Con-_ 
ference last Spring, declared in his 


keynote address that American In- — 


dustry could have saved two of the 


nine billion dollars spent last year 


to move raw materials to plants, 
goods within plants, and _ finished 
goods to the retail store. Modern 


equipment and methods would have : 
effected this vast saving, nearly a 


million men would have been re- — 


: 


leased for more useful and needed — 


production, he said. 


* 


“ 
t 


Arthur Spinnanger, in charge of © 


methods research and development 


er 


in the industrial engineering divi- | 


sion of Proctor and Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, told the conference that the 


average cost of materials handling | 


in industry runs as high as 30 to 40 
per cent of the payroll. “When it 
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is realized that material handling, 
from a quality standpoint, usually 
adds no value to the finished prod- 
uct, it becomes obvious that excess 
material handling costs should be 
eliminated or minimized as much as 
possible.” he said. 


K. W. Frase, project engineer of 
P. W. Ross and Associates, Chicago, 
declared that lowering of costs by 
modern materials handling is still 
a virgin territory, and that rising 
labor and freight costs make me- 
chanical handling a must. Frase is 
particularly critical of inter-plant 
movements which, he says, are so far 
from being modern that they con- 
stitute a “major economic tragedy.” 
“Private industry, he asserts, must 
contend with three tremendous 
money wasters: excessive freight 
rates for pallets and skids, the re- 
luctance of common carriers to han- 
dle unit loads, and the absence of 
pallet pools that would enable ship- 
pers everywhere to share in a com- 
mon supply of these basic items. 
Millions of dollars worth of pallets 
and skids are thrown away each 
year, and this waste could be avoid- 
ed through pallet pools, Frase ar- 
gues. He would go even farther and 
create pools of other loading and 
handling equipment which could be 
made available to all industry at 
low cost. 


Navy Experience 
y 


A concrete example of what can 
be accomplished by a co-operative 
| program of this nature is afforded 
by the experience of the United 
States Navy in World War II. By 
establishing a uniform system of 
unit loads, whether on pallets, in 
containers, or handled by some 
other arrangement, and by estab- 
lishing a pallet pool, the Navy at 
the end of the war was saving 479 
man hours for each hundred tons 
of materials moved from the pro- 
ducer to the overseas consumer. 

Frase contends that the railroads 
could cut the turn-around time of 
freight cars by 50 per cent, which 
would be the equivalent of doub- 
ling their rolling stock, if they were 
equipped for mechanical handling 
of freight. The carriers have already 
made considerable progress in this 
respect. The two-wheeled hand 
truck has given way at freight sta- 
tions to tractors, lift trucks, portable 
conveyors, jacks, cranes, and so on. 
The railroads have also been re- 
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When the 


chips are 
down and 

you are 
up against it 


When you get up against a tough shipping 
problem just call your Santa Fe freight man... 
let him work it out and make it easier for you. 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Ill. 
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Only STEEL can do so many 


THIS PICTURE was taken through a foot of steel with the help of a periscope 
mounted in the 11-ton steel doors of one of the new “hot cells” for atomic 
research at Brookhaven’s hot lab. The vessel in the picture is filled with a 
solution containing uranium. The infra-red lamps grouped around the 
vessel are used to heat the solution. Brookhaven’s hot cells, built for ex- 
periments too hot to handle by ordinary laboratory methods, are lined with 
U'S'S Stainless Steel, and backed by concrete walls three feet thick. 
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jobs so well 


DU’D BE SURPRISED how many products of United 
ates Steel are used in a modern dairy barn. To name 
st a few: Universal Atlas Cement for durable floors; 
ational Pipe for water lines and cowstalls; Stainless 
eel for milking and milk-storage equipment, and 
equently, steel roofing and siding for the barn itself. 


THE SPRING’S THE THING that keeps many 
machines for home and office operating 
smoothly and efficiently. This type- 
writer spring, for example, furnishes 
driving power for the entire machine, 
operates the draw-bar, controls the 
spacing, works the ribbon mechanism. 
U.S. Steel manufactures millions of 
American Quality Springs every year 
for jobs of every description. 


Every minute in the first quarter of this year, an 
thes UsS-Acwmecn: 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY ° GUNNISON HOMES, INC. 


CORPORATION ° 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY »¢ 


D STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY @ 


enough to build a diesel locomotive, two box cars, 


e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ° 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ 
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EVER WONDER how they get those new cars ’way up there on those big 
auto trailers? Here’s how . . . by the use of steel loading skids. These steel 
skids must be strong enough to support the heaviest cars. And although 
12 feet long, they must be light enough fer one man to handle. That’s 
why many of them are made of strong, weight-saving U-S:'S COR-TEN 
steel, one of the famous high-strength steels made by U.S. Steel. 


ALL ASHORE! It takes plenty of steel to 
produce military equipment like these 
Marine Corps Amtracks. Today, prac- 
tically all units of the industry, includ- 
ing United States Steel, are steadily 
expanding their steel-producing capac- 
ity to help meet both defense and every- 
day needs. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


average of 200 tons of steel was made in 


and 80 yards of track. 


elping to: wild a Letter 7lmertca 


OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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ceptive to such innovations as the 
transportation of loaded truck trail- 
ers on flat cars and the carrying of 
special unit containers loaded by 
the shipper and delivered to the 
railroad by truck. Two railroads 
have recently introduced special 
types of containers for unit ship- 
ments. The Southern Pacific has 
developed an open top palletized 
container made of plywood and 
metal ‘strips and of a convenient 
size for loading into motor trucks. 
The Missouri Pacific has developed 
a container it calls the “Speedbox.” 
It is made of aluminum and can be 
sealed by the shipper. 

The motor trucking industry has 
grown so rapidly that it has hardly 
had time to think about improving 
its efficiency in materials handling. 
Harry F. Chaddick, president of 
Standard Freight Lines, Inc., Chi- 
cago, says the greatest expense item 
in the operation of a trucking com- 
pany is terminal handling costs, and. 
that terminal operations must be 
mechanized. 

The truckers, being relatively new 
at the game, were confused as to 
what kind of mechanization was best 


for them, so they hired a firm of 
engineers to make a survey an 
analysis of the problem. Thousands 
of truck operators have paid $100 a 
copy for a manual on terminal 
planning and operation prepared 
on the basis of the engineering sur- 
Vieve y 

What about labor, traditionally 
fearful of the machine that does 
the work of men? Does it accept 
the conveyors, mechanical loaders, 
iift trucks, cranes and other equip- 
ment which have eliminated so 
much of the heavy lifting and haul- 
ing that used to be done by muscle 
power? There has been a complete 
reversal in labor’s attitude toward 
mechanical handling in the last few 
years, reports Nelson Friz, con- 
struction and maintenance assistant 
for Esso Standard Oil Company. 
Workers would now fight bitterly 
any attempt to go back to the old 
days of the not far distant past. It 
is not unusual, says Friz, for workers 
in a plant to ask when they can ex- 
pect to get some new type of han- 
dling equipment they have heard 
about. And that would seem to 
make it unanimous. 
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paid by our populations who mus 
in many cases be satisfied with — 
standing of life that is extremel: 
low. It also represents the reasoj 
why we are incapable of carryin; 
out our reconstruction alone ané 
achieving our rearmament by ou 
selves. Fy 

One of the aims of United State 
policy must be to urge on the or 
ganization of Europe, to urge it o1 
energetically and without any los 
of time. You did it by creating th: 
E.C.A., by supporting the Schumant 
Plan, and you must do it by giving 
your agreement to the idea of a1 
European Army. You might do i 
even more energetically still by put 
ting each time, as a condition t 
the help you will have to go or 
granting us for some time yet, the 
carrying into effect of a further stey 
toward the suppression of economi 
barriers which divide Europe. i 


For some years now I have beet 
fighting for the constitution of : 
new Europe. My impatience i 
growing. Events go faster than w 
do and I fear that once more w 
may be too late, and that we ma‘ 
pay dearly one day for our hesi 
tancy. 5 

A Europe, united in the very nea 
future appears to me _ absolutel 
necessary, indispensable to solve th 
three essential problems set dows 
by the Soviet threat, the incredibl 
development of the United States 
and the German question. é 


Russian Strategy 


I have said that Russian strateg 
did not make me foresee the prot 
ability of an immediate war. Mor 
subtle and probably more danget 
ous, it forces us to solve one of th 
most difficult problems, especiall 
for the European countries whos 
economic balance is not ye 
achieved. That is the problem a 
making an immense effort to rearr 
without lowering too much th 
standards of living of the popul:z 
tions. 

It was Goebbels, or was it Goe 
ing, who once said to the German: 
“Better have guns than butter! 
This slogan is utterly inadmissibl 
in democratic countries where bot 
parliament and the press are fre 
where the right to criticize exist 
The people at home will neve 
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ain expect to sacrifice for years, 
preparing for war, their right to 
decent way of life. 
The first success of the Soviets is 
have confronted us with that 
oblem. They know that there are 
ot in the West really deep com- 
unistic tendencies. 
Of true communists who approve 
ie doctrine and the aims of Com- 
unism there are, in fact, but a 
ry few in Europe. But there are 
ibittered, disappointed, desperate 
ople who would express their feel- 
gs through communist discipline. 
here lies the danger. 
My contention is that in Europe 
mmunist power is a direct func- 
on of both the material difficulties 
et by the working classes and their 
andard of living. 
‘The British socialist review “Rey- 
olds News” undertook an interest- 
e survey. It had some specialists 
mpute how long it took a worker 
various European countries to get 
e essential commodities. To be 
ble to buy the quantity of the 12 
ommodities necessary for his needs, 
e Swedish workman works for 263 
inutes, the Englishman 437; the 
elgian 743; the Italian 1688, and 
he Frenchman 2249. There is prac- 
ically no Communism in Sweden 
nd in Great Britain; there is very 
ittle of it in Belgium —less than 5 
er cent. On the other hand, both 
n France and in Italy its forces are 
reat and dangerous. Consequently 
ny conclusion is positive. In West- 
rm Europe to fight Communism 
Bieaciously, and I wonder indeed 
£ it is otherwise elsewhere in the 
world, one must first fight want. 


Socialism 

In that respect, I should like to 
draw your attention to the impor- 
tance there is for you, Americans, 
to judge objectively one of the po- 
litical movements which in Europe 
fights want the most efficaciously: 
Socialism. 

I am well aware of the fact that 
generally speaking, Socialism does 
not have a good press in the United 
States, and that many Americans 
condemn it with as much energy as 
they condemn Communism itself, 
with which they mistake it, quite 
wrongly. I am convinced, at the 
same time, that both the United 
States and Europe must work to- 
gether, and that Socialism will play 
an important part in Europe in the 


forthcoming years. 


To think that Socialism is a ma- 
terialistic and totalitarian doctrine 
is to mistake a caricature for real- 
ity. This summer, in Frankfurt, 
when the socialists wanted to define 
again the principles of their doc- 
trine they said: “Socialism is an in- 
ternational movement which does 
not demand a rigid uniformity of 
approach. Whether Socialists build 
their faith on Marxist or other 
methods of analyzing society, wheth- 
er they are inspired by religious or 
humanitarian principles, they all 
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strive for the same goal —a system 
of social justice, better living, free- 
dom and world peace.” 

This constitutes an unequivocal 
affirmation that one can be socialist 
without being Marxist, that one can 
try to express one’s religious feel- 
ings through Socialism, but that on 
the other hand, no matter what the 
doctrinal basis of his convictions, a 
Socialist must be a democrat, a 
champion of freedom. When I hear 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman ask the Eu- 
ropeans to think over the three fac- 
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tors, which, in the unanimous opin- 
ion of his compatriots were decisive 
for the progress achieved in the 
United States during the last half 
century — the increase of production, 
a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and a more social concep- 
tion of the function of management 
—I tell myself that beyond the quar- 
rel of words and doctrines, through 
different channels, minds in the 
West reach similar conclusions. 


But, although I have far from ex- 
hausted that subject, I realize that 
[ am wandering off a little and that 
I have to draw some conclusion on 
that point. If we want to solve in 
Europe today the difficult problem 
set by Communism and the strategy 
of the Kremlin, that of raising the 
standard of living of the popula- 
tions to fight poverty, and of re- 
arming, we must unite. We have to 
produce more. It is essential, and it 
can only be done in a wide market 
comparable to that of the United 


States, where we could both multi- 
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Motorola Stockholder Mack D. Norton of Atlanta, Ga., hap- 
pily inspects. “his” plant in Chicago as a guest of top manage- 


A meat plant divisional supervisor and owner of 110 Motorola 
shares, Mr. Norton was recently named “Motorola Stockholder 
of the Year,” for making the winning suggestion in a unique 
nationwide contest for Motorola stockholders. 
according to the company, involved “how Motorola’s leadership 
in car radio research can be tied in with its television manufac- 
turing in advertising and promotion.” 

His prize was an expense-paid week’s vacation for himself and 
his wife at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel, a Motorola TV set 
and a trophy presented to him at a banquet last month. Motorola 
executives believe the contest plan not only brought stockhold- 
ers and management closer together, but also produced excel- 


His suggestion, 
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ply and rationalize our efforts. Is 
lated, divided, set up against or 
another to maintain artificial adva 
tages which are meaningless in tl 
present situation, we would be u 
able in the long run to fulfill ot 
double mission, and we would wi 
ness one day the conquest of E 
rope by Communism, be it the r 
sult of armed aggression or intern 
decay. 

A united Europe is necessary, to 
in the face of the tremendous d 
velopment of the United States, - 
the face of the total supremacy sl 
is about to acquire. The defense « 
our civilization must be the cor 
mon work of both the United Stat 
and the countries of Western E 
rope. Happy and equitable solutio 
can only be found in free and ca 
did discussion. Such discussion 
already very difficult today; it mig! 
very well become impossible tomc 
row. 

In a year or two the United Stat 
will have become militarily so po 
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erful that everything in the Western 
world as it is today will depend on 
her to such an extent that she will 
no longer have any partner in front 
of her. Not one country in Western 
Europe will alone be able to influ- 
ence such a formidable power. I 
cannot believe that it would be a 
good thing. 

I see no argument against the 
Western world having a leader. 
‘And I recognize, I accept, the fact 
that today, only the United States 
can be that leader. But there can 
‘be no question of a brutal and ab- 


back to the conception Hitler tried 
‘to impose or to the one Stalin is 
masterminding. The Western com- 
munity must constitute an alliance 


is no possible balance between the 
United States on the one hand, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and 


“Western Germany isolated and di- 
vided, on the other. But there is a 


conceivable and desirable balance 
between the United States on the 


one hand, and a European commu- 


nity on the other. 


Independent — Not Neutral 


I never felt that a Europe organ- | 


ized on the new basis should be 
considered like a Third Force, try- 
ing to take and keep a neutral posi- 


‘tion between the U.S.S.R. and the | 


' United States. Such an idea seems to 


“me both utterly impracticable and 


utterly false. But I think that a new 


Europe must constitute a force 


which deliberately chooses its side | 
and this must be that of the United 


States, since it is there that are 
found freedom, democracy, the re- 
spect of men and peace. But, it goes 
without saying that if on that side 
everyone must be able to act in a 
climate of friendship, they must also 


be able to act on a perfectly equal | 
footing. 
Thus a United Europe is not only 


necessary for the prosperity of the 
yarious European countries, it is in- 
dispensable to their political inde- 
pendence as well as to the balance 
of the world. 

Lastly, a United Europe is, in my 
eyes, the only way to solve the most 
important of the European prob- 
lems: the German problem. The 
time has come to make our choice, 
to know what attitude we are going 
to have towards Germany once and 


solute domination wielded by her. | 
Br here can be no question of going | 


of free peoples. In this world there | 


for all and, having made our choice, 
accept all its consequences. 

Were we to reason theoretically, 
one could contend that it would be 
better to go on waiting, to wait 
until Germany has definitely risen 
out of the chaos both material and 
moral into which she was dragged 
down by Hitlerism, war, defeat and 
occupation. 

But events do not permit such 
wisdom. We have to state the prob- 
lem rather brutally: Shall we go on 
considering and treating Germany 
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as an enemy country, or shall we 
try to integrate her, on an equal 
footing, into the European commu- 
nity and from there into the Atlan- 
tic community? 

There can be no doubt as to the 
answer. The second side of the al- 
ternative the only conceivable 
one. 


is 


But time works against us. If we 
dally any longer the trend of events 
which travels swiftly will be entirely 
out of our control. It is obvious that 


(Continued on page 39) 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


_ By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


a. 1923, four years before DuPont 
-# introduced its revolutionary new 
wrapping material under the name 
cellophane, a new company had en- 
tered the business of printing on 
the glassine paper used to wrap 
candy bars. The company promptly 
turned its attention to cellophane, 
and solved the problem of printing 
on this new material. In 1932 it ac- 
quired basic patents for printing on 
cellophane and other materials by 
the fast and flexible rotogravure 
process. 
The company, now known as the 
Shellmar Division of the Shellmar 
Products Corporation, jumped to 


lophane to a variety of packaging 
uses. Shellmar has continued to 
hold this leadership in the many 
‘new packaging materials that have 
joined cellophane in the last few 
years and have helped to revolu- 
tionize the merchandising of count- 
less products. 


Plastic Packaging 


While cellophane is still the lead- 
er in the plastic films in terms of 
volume, the development of dozens 
~ of new films, each with a character- 

istic that makes it especially suitable 
for some new use where others 
- would be inadequate, has opened 
up virtually unlimited possibilities. 
Plastic films, usually transparent for 
the purpose of displaying the prod- 
uct attractively, are now used in 
the packaging of an almost endless 
variety of products, with the biggest 
market being in the food field. One 
interesting recent development has 
been the pre-packaging of meats by 
chain stores. The various cuts, 
wrapped in transparent material 
and with the weight and_ price 
stamped on them, are placed in 
open-top refrigerated cases where 
shoppers can help themselves. The 
increase in efficiency over the pre- 


early leadership in “converting” cel- 


vious method of cutting each piece 
of meat to order is obvious. 


Shellmar, through its own exten- 
sive research, has contributed im- 
portantly to the use of the plastic 
films and other materials by the 
food and other industries. The com- 
pany has been especially active in 
developing laminations combining 
two or more materials to obtain 
certain desired results. —Itwo recent 
examples are the company’s devel- 
opment of wrappers for oleomar- 
garine and for the packaging of 
textiles. 


Oleo Business 


In 1947 Shellmar had introduced 
a new transparent pouch that per- 
mitted the coloring of margarine 
by the consumer without removing 
it from the pouch. A capsule con- 
taining the coloring material was 
contained within the pouch and 
could easily be squeezed open, and 
then the coloring could be kneaded 
into the margarine. The new pack- 
age added substantially to sales for 
1948 and 1949. Then Congress re- 
moved the Federal tax on marga- 
rine, ending the need for the color- 
ing pouch in most states. Instead of 
being a blow to Shellmar, this 
opened the way for even larger sales 
of another new product — Durofoil 
—a lamination of printed alumi- 
num foil and grease proof vege- 
table parchment paper. By using 
Durofoil the margarine manutfac- 
turer can package his product in 
quarter pound units that retain 
their flavor, freshness and moisture 
better than a solid one pound unit. 

Sheets, pillowcases and other tex- 
tiles are now wrapped in attractive- 
ly printed, transparent material as 
a result of Shellmar research. The 
company solved the packaging prob- 


lem created by the fact that these | 


bulky and heavy materials lacked 
rigidity, and the more important 
problem resulting from their tend- 
ency to embrittle a transparent ma- 


| 
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terial through moisture absorption. 
In cooperation with textile man- 
ufacturers, Shellmar developed 
“Tex-Til- Rap,” a lamination of 
transparent, moisture proof cello- 
phane employing a specially formu- 
lated laminating medium. Marshall 
Field and Company’s “Fieldcrest” 
sheets and pillowcases are now pack- 
aged in Tex-Til-Rap. 


Striking Containers 

Other products of Shellmar in- 
clude pouches, envelopes, bags and 
just about any other type or form 
of packaging. desired by the ‘cus- 
tomer. Each is carefully designed 
for the use to which it is to be put. 
Some materials must withstand se- 
vere cold, others heat; some must be 
moisture proof, and others must 
permit the moisture vapor to es- 
cape. One thing the wrappings and 
packages have in common is a high- 
ly attractive appearance. The com- 
pany’s own art department produces 
some designs in collaboration with 
the customers. 

The mushrooming growth and 
exceptional potentialities of the 
Shellmar Division inevitably over- 
shadow its highly successful com- 


panion, the Self-Locking Division of 
Shellmar Products Corporation. The 
Sclf-Locking Division is the country’s 
largest manufacturer of egg cartons, 
and its leadership also is based in a 
large measure on continuing large 
expenditures for research in new 
products, new applications, and 
more economical production meth- 
ods. 

For many years the Self-Locking 
Division produced a flat - bottom, 
center-board carton that was set up 
by hand. In 1928 a self-locking 
cushion type of carton with — V- 
shaped bottom and small cuts in the 
bottom of the V of each egg com- 
partment was introduced. Self-Lock- 
ing also produces and leases auto- 
matic carton set-up machines, auto- 
matic carton closers and sealers, and 
conveyors and other devices to 
mechanize the packing of eggs. 

Since 1938 when the S.C.S. Box 
Company was acquired, Self-Lock- 
ing has been developing cartons 
moulded from pulp. Last year the 
company acquired the Fibre-Plastics 
Corporation of Minneapolis. “Assets 
acquired included equipment, pat- 
ent applications, and manufacturing 
processes in connection with the 
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manufacture of a new molded pul 
egg carton for cross-country shiy 
ment of eggs,” it was announced, 

Molded pulp cartons are bein 
sold mostly to jobbers, and the cow 
pany expects to sell large quantitie 
direct to egg packers who want thei 
own labels and trade marks in 
printed. The advantages of th 
molded carton are many. It can b 
produced by a continuous proces 
that includes imprinting by a meth 
od developed by the company; it i 
already “‘set up” and theretore re 
quires less handling by the eg 
packer; it weighs less than the con 
ventional cardboard carton and i 
can be produced to have what one 
company official calls a “jewel-box’ 
attractiveness. 

Packers and manufacturers o 
foods and other items have askec 
Self-Lecking to produce molded car 
tons for their products, and thi 
company believes there is a_ large 
potential market outside the fielc 
of eggs. 


Company History 


The history of Shellmar Product: 
Corporation in its present corporate 
form is relatively brief. The com 
pany was formed in 1945 as a “‘stat 
utory” merger of Shellmar Product: 
Company and the De Graft Corpo 
ration. The two divisions continue 
to operate virtually as separate com 
panies. Headquarters of the Shell 
mar Division are in Mount Vernon 
Ohio, while Self-Locking carton di 
vision has headquarters in Chicago 

The principal plant of the Shell 
mar Division is located in Mount 
Vernon. In 1945 the company ac 
quired a plant at South Gate, Cali 
fornia, and in 1947 a plant ir 
Zanesville, Ohio, was purchased 
The Self-Locking Division's plants 
are at Morris, Ill., and Palmer 
Mass. Substantial sums have beer 
devoted to capital expenditures if 
the last several years, including $1, 
004,005 in 1950 and $829,714 ir 
1949. On April 18 of this year direc 
tors of the company authorized the 
expenditure of approximately $3, 
000,000 for new buildings anc 
equipment, of which about two 
thirds will be spent on the Moun 
Vernon plant. At the end of 195( 
the Shellmar Division had 23 -sale 
offices and the Self-Locking Divisior 
15 sales offices in the United States 

The Shellmar Division is moving 
steadily toward broad coverage o 
foreign markets. Foreign subsidi 
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aries consist of two companies in 
Brazil, one 100 per cent owned and 
the other 80 per cent owned; a 75 
per cent owned company in Mexico, 
and wholly owned companies in Co- 
lombia and Panama. Minority inter- 
ests are held in plants in Australia, 
South Africa, and Peru. Net income 
of foreign subsidiaries in 1950, after 
allowing for minority interests, 
amounted to $176,595 as compared 
with $28,/85 in 1949. The parent 
company did not receive any divi- 
dends from the foreign subsidiaries 
in 1950 or 1949, and their earnings 
were not consolidated with those of 
the parent in 1950. 

Sales for direct export to coun- 
times where Shellmar’s own plants 
and afhliates do not operate in- 
creased substantially in 1950, the 
company’s annual report. stated. 
“Further expansion of this volume 
will be undertaken as the necessary 
supplies of materials become avail- 
able,” the report added. 

The two divisions that make up 
Shellmar Products Corporation have 
always operated at a profit. Sales 
and earnings of the company reached 
new highs last year, despite the fact 
that most of the basic materials 
used in the plastic film division 
were on allocation. 


Sales Up Sharply 


Net sales for 1950 amounted to 
$34,039,990, an increase of 22 per 
cent over 1949 sales of $28,033,311. 
While higher selling prices were in 
effect in 1950, the physical volume 
of production and shipments was 
“substantially” larger than in the 
“preceding year, the company re 
ported. The extent of the sales gain 
that has taken place, largely be- 
cause of expansion in the Shellmar 
Division, is indicated by a compari- 
son with combined sales of $8,969,- 
625 for the two divisions in 1941. 

Net earnings for 1950 rose 53 per 
cent to $2,562,712, equal to $5.72 a 
‘share on the common stock after 
allowing for preferred dividend re- 
quirements. Net earnings for 1949 
were $1,676,874, or $3.88 a share. 
The 1949 figures are revised to ex- 
clude earnings of foreign subsidi- 
aries. 

During the first six months of 
1951, net sales totaled $23,522,255, 
against $14,681,555 for the first half 
of 1950, or an increase of 60 per 
cent. Net earnings increased 50 per 
cent to $1,491,079, or $3.26 per 
share on the common stock, from 
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HAymarket 1-046 
2400 W. MADISON STREET 
Sinn MM 


Cavlbiling your 
KEY 
PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 
more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


231 South La Salle Street + Chicago 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP AUTO BODY 

WELDED TUBING ROUND EDGING 

TIN PLATE GALVANIZED SHEETS 
TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 
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CHICAGO Ekechic 


repair and re- 


Has outstanding 
building facilities for 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF UNITS OF 
EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION — 
REBUILT OR NEW 
REBUILDERS OF . . . AC and DC 
Motors, Generators, M.G. Sets, 


Transformers, Controls, Compres- 
sors, Pumps and Hoists. 


(big CHICAGO Excctnic Co 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Stocking Distributors Of... 


Allis Chalmers Electric Motors and 


Controls . . . Budgit Electric and 
Chain Hoists . . . Loadlifter Elec- 
tric Hoists . . . Shaw-Box Cranes 


Worthington Compressors, 
Pumps and Drives . . . Rockwood 
Pulleys and Bases . . . Allis Chal- 
mers V-Drives . . . Falk Flexible 
Couplings and Allis Chalmers 
Transformers 


Write Today for full information or 


Phone: CAnal 6-2900 


Get a better picture 
of your 
business insurance needs 


NOW, a plan that shows 


you clearly how to guarantee 
the continuation of your 
business — how to protect 
your family’s interest. Call 
The Prudential Agency near 
you and ask about 


The OWNERSHIP 
CONTROL PLAN 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


$994,286, or $2.32 a share on a 


smaller number of shares. 


Following is a comparison of net 
sales, net income, and earnings per 
common share, for the years 1946 


to 1950, inclusive: 
*Per Sh. 
Net Sales Net Earnings Com. 
1950 $34,039,990 $2,562,712 $5.73 
1949 28,924,936 1,676,874 3.88 
1948 28,672,993 2,027,093 4.73 
1947 22,162,551 1,862,772 4.32 
1946 15,739,989 1,403,952 3.21 
*After preferred dividends, and_ based 


on 433,000 shares in 1950 and 410,000 


shares in earlier years. 

The company borrowed $4,000,- 
000 on long term notes to finance 
its postwar capital expansion and 
to provide additional working capi- 
tal. This debt had been reduced to 
2,791,000 by the end of 1950. 


Other capital items outstanding 
as of December 31, 1950, consisted 
of 35,345 shares of $50 par value 
434 per cent preferred stock, and 
433,000 shares of $6 par value com- 
mon. The first public offering of 
common stock was made in 1946. In 
addition to the outstanding shares, 
the authorized capitalization  in- 
cludes 200,000 shares of unissued 
$50 par value second preferred 
stock. During 1950 the company 
granted restricted stock options to 
64 officers and key employes for 18,- 
950 shares of the common at $23 a 
share to October 18, 1955 and as of 
June 30, 1951, the total common 
outstanding was 445,000 shares. The 
common stock is listed on the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 

A registration statement covering 
100,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been filed with the 
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Securities and Exchange Commi 
sion. Part of the proceeds from th 
sale of the new stock is to be use 
to retire the present 434 per cer 
preferred and the balance will b 
used to finance construction. 


Following the first public offe 
ing, the company paid an initiz 
dividend on the common stock o 
April 1, 1946. Dividends have co 
tinued’ without interruption, an 
the quarterly rate was increased t 
50 cents a share with the paymen 
distributed April 1, 1951, from 
previous 40 cents. The total distr 
bution this year amounts to $1.90 
share on the common, as compare 
with $1.60 in 1950 and 1949, $1.1 


‘in 1948, $1.00 in 1947, and 75 cent 


in 1946. 


At the end of 1950, current asset 
of the company totaled $9,504,127 
including cash $2,757,857, recei\ 
ables $2,917,442, and _ inventorie 
$3,656,014, while current liabilitie 
aggregated $3,048,371. 


Property, plant and equipmen 
were carried at $7,266,671 after de 
preciation of $4,116,446, and tota 
assets amounted to $17,975,326. A 
the end of 1949 the total assets fg 
ure was $14,786,068. 


The conservative dividend polic 
followed by the company has re 
sulted in the building up of th 
stockholders’ equity at a rapid rate 
As of December 31, last, the stock 
holders’ equity was $12,172,313, o 
nearly double the $6,380,791 as o 
December 31, 1946. The book valu 
of the common stock was $24.03 a 
the end of 1950, against $19.59 a 
the end of 1949. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


with the preceding six months. 
Companies listed on the New York 
exchange paid out $3,730,093,000 in 
common stock dividends in the first 
nine months, for an increase of 9.4 
per cent over the $3,410,260,000 
paid in the comparable 1950 period. 
In the first half of this year divi- 
dends by listed companies topped 
the first half of 1950 by 17.3 per 
cent. 

The exchange notes that only six 
industries made smaller dividend 
payments in the first nine months 
than in the same period last year. 
They were shipbuilding and oper- 


ating, automotive, amusement, to 
bacco, financial and leather. Larges 
percentage gains were turned in by 
petroleum and natural gas com 
panies, aircraft, textile, mining, rub 
ber, steel and iron, railroad anc 
railroad equipment, farm machiner 
and paper and publishing industries. 

The New York Stock Exchang 
figures the average yield on the 94: 
common stocks which paid divi 
dends, based on market prices 0! 
October 15 and cash dividends ir 


the year through September, at six 
per cent. 
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~ Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the noise or snow, the naval lab 
has found. “By investigating various 
shapes of electronic detectors,” it 
adds, “the most efficient one for 
best performance can be selected.” 


Singers Wanted — The Chicago 
‘Association of Commerce and In- 
‘dustry Glee Club reports that a 
timited number of memberships are 
now available for tenors and basses. 
It promises participants in its fa- 
mous musical organization good fel- 
lowship and the opportunity to 
keep their vocal chords in excellent 
shape. Further information may be 
obtained from William Cavell, Glee 
Club Secretary, Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, 1 N. 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 


By 


‘study course, designed for working 
adults with moderate funds to in- 
vest, will be inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 30 by the downtown center of 
the University of Chicago. The lec- 
turer will be Robert H. Pease, vice- 
president of Draper and Kramer, 


Program for Western Victory 


(Continued from page 33) 


if Western Germany were to go 
over to the Russian side today, what 
is left of Europe would be in mortal 
danger and the world’s equilibrium 
would be finally lost to the advan- 
tage of the Communists. This is 
what we have to prevent. 
There is but one way, and that is 
‘to face the future resolutely and 
“use brand new formulas. We must 
“start on a completely new basis with 
the perfect understanding that a 
“new war which would set Germany 
against her Western neighbors con- 
“stitutes the end of Europe without 
further ado! Therefore let us on 
either side get over our reactions 
‘both psychological and sentimental, 
even if they are indeed understand- 
able. And let us make up our minds 
once and for all that it is more im- 
portant to ensure our common fu- 
ture than argue about a past which 
set us fiercely one against the others. 
Germany must be integrated into 
the Western community. It can only 
be done by granting her equality 
- of rights. But equality of rights add- 
ed to an absolute sovereignty seems 


¢ Investment Course — An evening | 


Every business—large or small—is con- 


Serving the stantly faced with the threat of liability suits. 


tue Today court verdicts are often so inflationary 
Individual and disastrous that they affect the continued 
Insurance operation of a business. 
Needs of The causes from which many liability suits 
° arise are seldom known beforehand—often re- 
Business, sult from concealed or little known hazards. 
Industry Public Liability Insurance is designed to fill 


this specific need. It’s an absolute hit when it 


and the home comes to protecting your bankbook. 


for 59 years Moderate in cost, the broader comprehen- 


sive form of liability coverage gives you the 
best possible protection against legal entangle- 
ments. 


Conkling, Price & Webb 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. © WAbash 2-1220 


General Agents 
LONDON GUARANTEE ano ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
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OF ALL TYPES a 
AND SIZES bye as 
ALL WORK 
GUARANTEED 


STATOR AND ARMATURE WINDING 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 


ALL PHONES: ARMITAGE 6-8300 
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HERE’ { 
8 jgnes® a Bea 


right in the Heart of the 


KENWOOD 


“MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


p The above illustration is from an architectural render- 
ing of a new plant of Universal Sheet and Strip Steel 
Company at 50th and California. 


p> This will be their headquarters plant including a 75,000 
square foot crane-type warehouse building and 9,200 
square foot office building. 


p> The warehouse will be equipped with the newest and 
Jatest electric cranes and steel handling equipment. 
The office building will have paneled walls and latest 


features in the executive offices. 


Pm You too can have a new plant built to your require- 
ments and financed on either a purchase contract or 


long term lease. 
KENWOOD Manufacturing District is served by 


2 Belt Railroads, street-cars and bus service. Has 
all utilities in and excellent labor supply. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST—Owners 
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to me terribly dangerous. The sam 
causes must bring back the sam 
results. A Germany endowed witi 
sovereignty, isolated and rearme: 
will probably fall back into thi 
same errors which cost her and cos 
us, so dearly. What is needed fc: 
our common security is the offer t 
Germany of something entirely nex 
which would constitute a breakin 
off from her past at the same tim! 
as a hope for her future: the equa: 
ity of rights in a United Europ) 
in which her sovereignty as well, ir 
deed, as that of the others, woul: 
be limited. Outside this audaciou 
course, which has a chance of suc 
ceeding only if it is swift, I see n: 
solution to the Germany problenr 
Furthermore, I am convinced tha 
Germany would be once more ai 
element of trouble in Europe an 
in the world. 


Continental Only 


Those who are chiefly responsibl 
for policy realize that the Europea 
community has become indispens: 
ble. | had always hoped that thi 
European community would not b 
continental only and that Grea 
Britain would belong to it. It af 
pears that we must give up tha 
hope, for the time being, at leas: 
Very well. Let us accept reality, an 
let us try to make the most of 1 
Let us be conscious of the histor 
cal moment in which we are living 
This Fall we may see the found: 
tions of a Continental Europea 
Federation being laid. 

It will be the dawn of a new er 
in the history of Europe, the begit 
ning of a rebirth in which for th 
reasons I have explained, the Unite 
States is essentially interested. 

I am glad to be able to end ona 
optimistic note. We are confrontet 
it is true, by very difficult problem 
Our civilization has never known 
more serious threat. We are bein 
called upon to make tremendoi 
efforts, but all that is not outsic 
our possibilities. Our natural wealt 
is immense, much greater than th; 
of our opponents. Our moral co. 
cept is far more beautiful. Cons 
quently, our fate is in our ow 
hands. We can only be vanquishe 
if we are not equal on the occasio 
This cannot, this must not, happe 

Our generation will be the or 
to save Western civilization and | 
ensure upon the earth justice ar 
liberty for men as well as peace f 
the nations. 
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NVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
velopment in the Chicago Indus- 
rial Area during October totaled 
93,755,000 compared with 
27,409,000 during October, 1950. 
Petal investments for the first ten 
nonths of 1951 amounted to 
290,133,000 compared with 
300,018,000 for the same period in 
950. These developments included 
xpenditures for the construction 
f new plants, additions to existing 
ndustrial buildings, and the ac- 
juisition of land or buildings for 
ndustrial purposes. 

_ Republic Steel Corporation, 118th 
ind Burley avenue, South Chicago, 
$ converting a 70-ton electric fur- 
yace from side door charging to 
op charging and thereby will in- 
rease production at this mill by 
10,000 tons a year. A substantial 
um is being invested in this ex- 
yansion for increased amperage, 
4ectrode holders and other auxil- 
ary equipment as well as the trans- 
former capacity must be enlarged 
-o handle the increased tonnage. 

Pioneer Paper Stock Company, 
{48 W. Ohio street, paper proc- 
essing unit of Container Corpora- 
jon of America, is constructing a 
new facility at 2600 Elston avenue. 
Morton L. Pereira and Associates, 
urchitects; Ragner Benson, general 
sontractor. 

Doehler Jarvis Corporation, 2255 
W. 43rd street, producer of die cast- 
ings, 1s constructing an addition to 
its plant. Campbell-Lowrie-Lauter- 
milch Corporation, general con- 
tractors: Olson and Urbain, archi- 
tects. 

National Lead Company, 12042 
S. Peoria street, is constructing a 
three-story and basement addition 
to its plant. John Juckers, gen- 
eral contractor; Bjarne Lund, ar- 
chitect. 

Lever Bros. Company, which op- 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


erates a soap and edible products | 


plant in Hammond, will construct 
a large warehouse on an adjacent 
site. 
and general contractor. 

Standard Steel Spring Company, 
Coroapolis, Pa., and Chicago, is 
operating the Fox River Ordnance 
plant in Batavia. 

Binks Manufacturing Company, 
3124 W. Carroll street, manufacturer 
of paint and lacquer sprays and 
water cooling systems, has purchased 


a 24-acre site in Franklin Park on 


which it will construct a factory. 
Metal and Thermit Corporation, 
415 151st street, East Chicago, Ind., 
is adding approximately 40,000 
feet to its plant facilities. Austin 
Company, general contractor. 


Austin-Western Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has added approximately 25,000 | 


square feet of floor area to its 
plant. Victor jean Charnyearchitects 


Ragnar Benson, Inc., general con- | 


tractor. 

Spool Cotton Company, manu- 
facturer of cotton threads and other 
cotton items, is constructing a 
70,000 square foot warehouse at 
8200 Skokie Highway in Skokie. 


Enjay Construction Company, gen-- 


eral contractor. 

Magnaflux Corporation, 5900 
~ Northwest highway, will construct 
a one-story plant containing 70,000 
square feet of floor area in the 
village of Harwood Heights. 

Reserve Supply Company, 1529 
S. Jefferson avenue will move to a 


building now under construction | 
near Mannheim road west of Frank- | | 
Systems, | 
architects; City Wide Builders, gen-_ 


lin Park. Engineering 
Cc 

eral contractor. 
Container Corporation of Amer- 


ica, 38 S. Dearborn street, has. con- | 
paper | 


structed an addition to its 
manufacturing plant at 404 East 
North Water street. Morton L. 


Bechtel Corporation, engineer | 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


"Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 


BURLAP — COTTON 
and 
| MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 


also 
MAILING & PARTS BAGS 
Carried in Stock 
MEMBER OF 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
National Bag. & Burlap Dealers Ass'n 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900° 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIfinois 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. 
24 Hr. Telephone 


Residential 


FRanklin 2-0274 
Service 
Commercial 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Pak a ee a Ee Gp? Rey 
| ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
| Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


- 
| 


WHOLESALERS OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


| Complete Stock: o 


f 
WESTINGHOUSE & SYLVANIA LAMPS 


Member of 
Chicago Elect. Wholesalers Assn. 


| “ADVANCE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


HAymarket 1-2300 


2033 W. MADISON 
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New! aaa 
an economical ART Service 
Layouts and finished Art for 

folders, advertisements, 
catalogs, etc. 

A complete service, 

@ Excellent Quality © Fair Prices 


© Prompt Service 
Bittinr, ART 


erving as the Mfr.‘s Own Art Dept. 


222 W. Adams DEarborn 2-5670 


COMPLETE 
BUILDING SERVICE 


Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


LOngbeach 1-4191 


}. EMIL ANDERSON & SON 
LOngbeach 1-419] 


1811 W. Balmoral Av. 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC 
BIOCHEMICAL TEST 


SCIENTIFIC DIETS for 
VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES 


At Present Location 20 Years 


NUTRITIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
162 N. State DEarborn 2-0485 


PENDAFLEX 


FILING SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
Frames Set Up and Installed 


COMPLETE STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


AVERY PRODUCTS 
537 S. Dearborn HArrison, 7-5900 


WHEN YOU NEED 
CELLOPHANE 
HOLIDAY PRINTED fA 
DESIGNS (also odd lots) by Fierst 


FIERST INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 
624 W. 26th Street DAnube 6-2930 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-2180 
320-330 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


BAG — BARREL — DRUM 
and CARTON LINERS 
Approved by Joint Army and Navy Specifi- 
cations for Overseas Shipments 
POLYETHYLENE—COATED PAPERS 
and FOILS 
BARRIER MATERIALS for ALL INDUSTRIES 
Complete Packaging Service 
PLASTIC PACKAGING CO. 

308 W. Washington DEarborn 2-6357 


Fabricators of 
FIBRE and BAKELITE 
Waxing — Varnishing 

Hot Stamping 


MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 
1755 No. Troy St. Albany 2-1165 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
New and Used Burlap 
L. RICHARD & CO., Inc 


418-430 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Telephone CAnal 6-7671 


Pereira and Associates, architects; 
Sherman Olson Inc., general con- 
tractor. 

Nash Motors Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
has had a 50,000 square foot ware- 
house built by the Clearing In- 
dustrial District at Cicero avenue 
and 67th street. Bowes Realty 
Company, broker. 

Triangle Paper and Box Com- 
pany, 2433 S. Michigan avenue, 
manufacturer of corrugated  car- 
tons, has acquired new quarters at 
1501-35 W. 15th street. This rep- 
resents an expansion of this com- 
pany’s factory, warehouse and 
offices. 

Midland Die and Engraving Com- 
pany, 1808 W. Bernice avenue, is 
constructing an addition to its 
plant. Enger Brothers, general con- 
tractor. 

Just 
4610 W. 


Manufacturing Company, 
2Ist street, Cicero, is con- 
structing a larger plant at 9203 
W. King street, Franklin. Park. 
Continental Construction Company, 
general contractor. 

Ohmite Manufacturing Company, 
4835 W. Flournoy street, will con- 
struct a new plant at 3601 Howard 
street, Skokie. Friedman Alschuler 
and Sincere, architects. 

Studebaker Corporation is having 
a warehouse and office building 
constructed at Skokie boulevard in 
Northfield Township. 

Abbott Laboratories, Inc., North 
Chicago, is constructing a 28,000 
square foot three-story building. 
Carroll Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 

Central Manufacturing District, 
Inc., 38 South Dearborn street, has 
purchased 17% acres of land ad- 
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jacent to its holdings at west 4 
street and Crawford avenue. 

United States Plywood Corpx 
tion, 900 W. Division street, 1 
construct a 35,000 square foot a 
iliary warehouse at 9621 S. Cott 
Grove avenue. Naess and Murp 
architects; Charles B. Johnson ; 
Son, Inc., general contractor. 

P. Seeburg Corporation, 1 
North Dayton street, has acqui 
a three-story factory at the sou 
west corner of Weed and Day 
streets. 

Service Metal Fabricators, 2 
W. 58th street, is constructing 
30,000 square foot addition to 
plant. Edwin E. Hartrich and § 
general contractor. 
~ General Porcelain Enameling a 
Manutlacturing Company has 
gun construction of a_ two-st 
addition to its plant at 4105— 
Parker avenue. The addition y 
be occupied by a subsidiary cc 
pany, Acme Wiley Company. 

Walter Precision Company, I: 
N. Noble street, manufacturer 
screw machine products, has p 
chased property in Franklin P. 
on which it will construct an 8,( 
square foot factory. 

Neumann-Buslee and Wolfe, 
224 W. Huron street, manufactu 
of flavors and essential oils, is m 
ing into a new one-story building 
5800 Northwest highway. 

Advance Glove Manufactur 
Company, 901 W. Lafayette stre 
Detroit, has acquired the one-st 
building -at 2640 N. Greenvi 
avenue which was formerly oc 
pied by Powers Regulator Cc 
pany. J. H. Van Vlissingen a 
Company and J. J. Harrington 2 a 
Company, brokers. 


New Voice For Small Business. 


(Continued from page 24) 


figure is no longer mentioned, and 


the administrator is given consider- 
able leeway in judgment as to what 
type of firms he is entitled to aid, 
being instructed to keep in mind 
“independency of ownership and 
operation, number of employes, dol- 
lar volume of business, and 
dominance in its field.” 

To help such concerns as fall 
within this definition, the adminis- 
trator has been authorized to use 
his $50 million revolving fund for 
the following purposes: 

1. To enter into contracts with 


non- 


the U. S. government and any 
partment or officer with procu 
ment powers, to furnish artic 
equipment, supplies and materi 
to the government. 

2. To arrange for subcontract: 
such work to small business c 
cerns, or to pay for the managem: 
services necessary for SDPA to 
form the contracts. 

3. To provide technical and m 
agerial aids to small companies 
maintaining a clearing house » 
technical information. 

The first of these aca 


ey 
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3 
aking government contracts — is 
DPA’s “big stick.” It is not expect- 
d that the agency will use it to a 
reat extent. SWPC took only 12 
rime contracts during World War 
[, but the power to take them 
arved to help convince reluctant 
rocurement officers to accept 
WPC’s small business clients on 
gme occasions when they would 
ave preferred to give the business 
> someone else. 


The third power will enable 
DPA to aid small manufacturers 
yhose shift to defense or essential 
ivilian production takes them into 
lew techniques. For example, a 
ompany which has been making of- 
ce furniture might be capable of 
indertaking the production of 
lider wings for the Air Force. Per- 
laps the specifications for applica- 
ion of wing varnish would involve 
process outside the experience of 
he company. SDPA would be able 
o collect the required information 
nd make it available to the small 
ontractor. The same might apply 
9 various machine tool techniques. 
In addition to its own revolving 
und, SDPA will be able to call on 
he resources of the RFC to the ex- 
ent of $100 million on behalf of 
mall business. 


| ; Defense Loans 

Terms, conditions, and maturity 
ff the loans will be determined by 
he RFC, but the SDPA Adminis- 
rator will go to bat for the smaller 
manufacturer to get money for the 
ollowing purposes: “to finance 
jlant construction, conversion, or 
xpansion, including the acquisition 
xf land; or finance equipment, facili- 
ies, machinery, supplies, or mate- 
jals; or to finance research, devel- 
pment, and experimental work on 
yew or improved products or proc- 
ssses; or to supply such concerns 
vith capital to be used in the man- 
ifacture of articles, equipment, sup- 
slies, or materials for defense or 
ssential civilian purposes; or to es- 
ablish and operate technical labo- 
‘atories to serve small business con- 
ferns.” 

This outlines the direct ways in 
vhich SDPA can serve. In addition 
t is set up to be of indirect aid as 
he little fellow’s representative in 
he government when the scarce ma- 
erials pie is being cut up. Various 
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electrical 
construction 


surveys 
construction engineering 


contract maintenance 
procurement : 


construction 


Anelectrical system planned, executed 
and maintained by one reliable, experienced 
specialist will result in substantial 
construction and operating economies. 


Modernization 


is our 
specialty 


A modern organization of specialists with 
over 43 years experience... Kelso-Burnett 
is equipped to offer a solution for any 

or all of your electrical problems. 


FOR 


Engineered Electrical Coustruction 


KELSO-BURNETT ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 


AMERICA’S GIFT HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRY 
SAVE 30-50% OFF RETAIL PRICES 


We have served Chicago Industrialists for 37 years with 
a complete inventory of Nationally known Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware and Gift Items! Take the high cost 
out of Christmas Gift giving by letting us supply all of 


Home of ‘“’Community’’ Silver - ‘1847’ Silver - Le Coultre Watches - 
Benrus - Helbros - Small Appliances - Diamonds - Compacts - Foun- 
tain Pens and Other Choice, Nationally Known Merchandise. 


FOR A REAL DISCOUNT AND A SQUARE DEAL CALL DEARBORN 2-4113 


L. R. SOHN & CO., Jewelers 


5 South Wabash Avenue Room 804 
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B.E Goodrich 


Industrial tire 
analysis cuts costs 
up to 50% 


en ANALYSIS PLAN 
will save you money 


HOW IT WORKS: 


Without obligation, the B. F. Goodrich man who specializes 
in industrial tire and wheel service will survey your operation. 
He'll study the loads, the type of hauls and equipment, and 
the floors and hauling surfaces. Then, he’ll recommend the 
best type, size, tread and tire compound for your work. 
He'll also give you helpful suggestions on tire care and main- 
tenance. Studies prove that this service saves up to half of 
tire and wheel costs in 2 out of 3 cases. 


WHY IT WORKS: 


This B. F. Goodrich man represents the only company which 
offers a complete line of industrial tires. His advice is impartial 
—unbiased. He offers 14 types of tires, 3 different tread com- 
pounds and a full range of sizes! By using the coupon below, 
you'll get full information on this savings-service. 
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| The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

1 Chicago Tire & Rubber Division 
| 850 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
| 
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Please give me additional information on 
me your new Tire and Wheel Analysis plan. 


Name 


Ticle 


Company. 
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divisions of existing agencies ha 
theoretically been assigned in # 
past to the job of safeguarding tl 
small business man’s stake in tl 
economy, but the proposed alun 
mum ban is an example of how th 
can be overlooked in moments | 
stress. 

The new law lays down as one 
the duties of the SDPA Admin 
trator the duty “to consult and c 
operate with appropriate gover 
mental agencies in the issuance \ 
all orders limiting or expandir 
production by, or in the formul 
tion of policy in granting prioriti 
to, business concerns. All such go 
ernmental agencies are required, b 
fore issuing such orders or announ 
ing such priority policies, to consu 
with the administration.” Consult 
tion is not compulsion, but it pr 
vides assurance that SDPA will ¢ 
a chance to squawk in public if 
thinks its clients are about to | 
robbed. 


Congressional Goal 


The law expresses as Congressio 
al policy that “a fair proportion + 
the total purchases and contrac 
for supplies and services for tl 
government shall be placed wit 
small business concerns,” and it 
up to Taylor to see that this is ca 
ried out. It also demands protectic 
of small business in allocations pr 
grams: “a fair and equitable pe 
centage thereof shall be allocate 
to small plants.” 

Subsidiary duties given the a 
ministrator include the certificatic 
of his clients as competent to ha 
dle government contracts; if the a 
ministrator so certifies, procureme: 
officers must accept it as conclusiy 


If the SDPA works out as planne 
one of its effects will be to make tl 
Washington “five percenter” obs 
lete as far as small business is co 
cerned. One of mobilization’s olde 
jokes is to define the small busine 
as “one which cannot afford to hi 
a Washington representative.” - 
effect what Congress has done 
setting up SDPA is to hire one f 
all small business. Congress and t 
Administration know that the sm: 
business man is politically pote 
since there are more of him th: 
there are big business men. T 
new agency is his to command, ai 
there is no commission to pay. 
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? HE RAILROADS have asked the 
# Interstate Commerce Commission 
to extend the time for filing of the 
new uniform freight classification 
from December 1, 1951 to February 
T, 1952. The carriers’ letter to the 
commission states that they had 
planned to file the classification on 
December 1, but that considerable 
“work remains to be done. The com- 
munication adds: “In order to be 
in a position to file the uniform 
classification on December 1, 1951, 
ait will be necessary to have final 
‘proof in the hands of the printer 
‘not later than October 25. Since 
| the work cannot be fully completed 
‘by that time, if the classification is 
filed as of December |, it will be 
‘necessary to file a supplement con- 
taining many important changes, 
‘such supplement to be effective the 
‘same date as the original uniform 
classification.” It is the intention of 
the railroads to make the new classi- 
‘fication effective 120 days after filing 
and they propose that all requests 
for suspension be filed 45 days prior 
to such effective date. They also 
suggest that the new class rates be 
“filed simultaneously with the uni- 
form freight classification to avoid 
“misunderstandings and reduce the 
“number of protests and requests for 
~ suspension. 


Motor Leasing Order Postponed 
to December 1: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has further post- 
_ poned the effective date of its order 
in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Car- 
riers, to December 1, 1951. The ac- 
tion was taken in view of court 
“suits which have been filed seeking 
to have the order set aside. Among 
other things, the commission’s order 
would eliminate trip-leasing of 
equipment by requiring that au- 
thorized carriers performing trans- 
_ portation in equipment which they 
do not own, do so only under at 
least a 30-day written contract or 
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- TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


lease with the owner. Compensation | 


in such cases may not be computed 
on the basis of any division or per- 
centage Of the rate or rates or rev- 
enue earned on any commodity or 
commodities transported in the ve- 
hicle. 

Congress Passes Bill to Reduce 
Size and Weight of Parcel Post: 
Congress has passed the compro- 
mise bill, S. 1335, to reduce the size 
and weight limits on parcel post 
packages. The measure has now 
been sent to President Truman. The 
bill as finally approved by Congress 
will reduce the present 100 inch 
length and girth size limit on parcel 
post packages mailed from or to 
first class post offices to 70 inches 
and will lower the present 70 pound 
weight limit to 40 pounds on mail- 
ings to the first and second zones 
and to 20 pounds on mailings to 
the third to eighth zones. 


A.A.R. to Create Section on Loss 
and Damage Prevention: The board 
of directors of the Association of 
American Railroads has approved 
the creation of a new freight loss 
and damage section within the 
A.A.R. In announcing the move 
the A.A.R. stated: “In view of the 
fact that prevention of loss and 
damage is essentially an operating 
matter, the new section is to be a 
part of the operating-transportation 
division. of the association, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Member- 
ship of the new committee, which 
will be territorially representative, 
will include the chairman and exec- 
utive vice-chairman of the freight 
claim division, the chief engineer of 
the freight loading and container bu 
reau; the chairman or other repre- 
sentative of the freight station sec- 
tion; the protective section, and the 
mechanical division of the A.A.R.; 
and the managers of the eastern and 
southern weighing and inspection 
bureaus, the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau and the Railroad 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 


routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P, A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle |-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-3111 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


BRODERICK 
TEAMING CO. 


Established 1890 
All Types of MOTOR 
TRUCKS - Stake, Flat 
and Closed Trailers 
: Furnished by 
HOUR - DAY - WEEK 
YEARLY CONTRACT 
or TONNAGE BASIS 
Steel, Pipe and Merchandise 
Hauling 
3236-38 S. Shields Ave. 
Victory 2-1284 


Perishable Inspection Agency.” ‘The 
announcement adds: “The effec- 
tiveness of claims p revention 
work is indicated by the fact that 
since 1948 when claims payments 
reached their highest point, there 
has been a reduction of 35 per cent 
in payments, with corresponding re- 
ductions in the number of claims 
filed. The ratio of claims payments 
to freight revenues, which stood at 
1.61 per cent in 1948, declined to 
1.09 per cent in 1950.” 

Reassign Hearing in Interterritor- 
ial Pick-Up and Delivery Case: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
cancelled the October 23 hearing in 
I. & S. Docket 5960, Pick-Up and 
Delivery on Interterritorial ‘Traffic, 
and reassigned the proceeding for 
hearing on November 26 in its of- 
fices in Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Andrew J. Banks. The 
case involves suspended charges for 
railroad pick-up or delivery service 
on interterritorial trafic from or to 
points in Eastern territory, published 
in Agent Boin’s Tariff No. 102-H, 
to become effective September 10. 


Trailer Makers 
(Continued from page 20) 

range market goals can be realized 
will depend to a large extent upon 
the success of the Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers Association. Organ- 
ized early in the ’thirties, TCMA 
now represents about 75 per cent of 
all producers and is the industry’s 
resonant voice in Washington and 
before the public generally. With 
an ample promotional and_ public 
relations budget (including $175,000 
a year earmarked for “trailer-accept- 
ance” advertising), a fulltime staff 
of nine, and a sound industry co- 
operation program, the association 
has become one of the nation’s most 
influential trade organizations. 


In Washington it has hammered 
home its contention that trailers are 
essential housing. During most of 
the last war, trailers were classified 
as “transportation,” and, as such, 
were denied certain benefits enjoyed 
by essential industries. Today, trail- 
ers are recognized as “mobile hous- 
ing” by such government agencies 
as the National Security Resources 
Board, the National Production Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency, and the military 
services. 
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There is other evidence tha 
TCMA’s Washington activities ar 
paying dividends. ‘Ten years ag 
when Congress placed a seven pe 
cent excise tax on new automobile: 
it placed a similar levy on hous 
trailers, theorizing that both wer 
means of transportation. As first pré 
sented to Congress, the current ta 
bill would have hiked the excise ta: 
to 20 per cent on both autos ani 
trailers. The House, after hearin 
the trailer makers’ story, cut th 
trailer tax back to seven per cen! 
and the Senate later eliminated 1 
entirely on house trailers. 

Like other industries, the traile 
makers are being squeezed by ma 
terial restrictions these days. Despit 
order backlogs ranging from fou 
weeks to several months, most prc 
ducers’ aluminum and steel request 
have been pared down sharply dm 
ing the current quarter, and the ir 
dustry as a whole will probably b 
restricted to a fourth-quarter prc 
duction of about 8000 trailers, com 
pared with 15,000 or more units i 
earlier quarters of this year. Jus 
how the industry wiil fare next yea 
is a subject of considerable specula 
tion. With Washington threatenin; 
even deeper cuts in metal allot 
ments, indications are the traile 
makers will have to depend mor 
and more upon substitute material: 
if they are to cope with the tre 
mendous demand for “emergenc 
housing.” 


Most trailer manufacturers ar 
already employing alternate mate 
rials to stretch their metal supple: 
Some have substituted masonit 
(which could be used for trailer ex 
teriors were it not for the public 
insistence upon metal) and othe 
composition materials in trailer top 
Others are using metal-substitute 
throughout interior finishes. 


Apart from immediate problen 
of taxes and material shortages, th 
trailer industry's consuming irrit 
tion is the management — or, rathe 
the mismanagement — of trailer e 
campments throughout the countr 
To an industry man, a good traile 
camp is a “trailer park” and the ba 
camps he would prefer to forget o 
better still, have erased altogethe 

As most motorists recall, many 
World War II trailer colony was a 
unsightly blot on the landscap 
Many came to life by accident whe 
a wandering trailer family pitch 
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camp behind a wayside tavern. 
Other trailerites, observing their 
mobile kinsman, would then draw 
p to form the nucleus of a trailer 
camp that was unplanned and un- 
supervised. It is not surprising that 
the early camps provoked a storm 
of community resentment. 
When TCMA examined the prob- 
m shortly after the war, it reached 
the conclusion that more could be 
accomplished by encouraging the 
development of new “trailer parks,” 
by undertaking the well nigh 
impossible task of cleaning up many 
of the eyesores then in existence. 
Since then, TCMA has campaigned 
vigorously for good “parks.” Its in- 
tutional advertising depicts “mo- 
bile living” in shaded and trellised 
parks equipped with recreation 
areas, laundries and concrete patios. 
© lis architectural committee helps 
new operators plan and develop 
such parks, and it discourages a 
me Pective operator from building 
a park with less than $50,000 to 
invest in the venture. It also dis- 
ourages operators from locating 
large parks in areas where the aver- 
‘age one-in-three trailer families with 
‘school-age children would overtax 
neighboring schools. 


“sf Model “Park” Law 


In 1947, TCMA drew up its first 
“model trailer park regulatory or- 
dinance,” which in more or less 
‘parallel form has been enacted by 
10 states* and a number of local 
municipalities. “The model law has 
forced scores of operators to im- 
“prove — or close — their camps. Now 
‘the association is helping the U. S. 
Public Health Service in the prepa- 
‘ration of a national ordinance 
‘which will carry the weight of 
w ashington endorsement. 
Ee The face-lifting campaign is show- 
‘ing results. In 1947, TCMA regard- 
ed about half of the existing 6,000 
‘trailer camps as “satisfactory.” To- 
ay, it believes 3000 of the nation’s 
-9000-odd camps are “excellent,” and 
another 3000 are “good.” 
| Approaching the community prob- 
‘Jem from another direction, TCMA 
has been circularizing local officials 
and community leaders with pam- 
phlets and fact sheets emphasizing 
that trailer occupants these days are 
‘responsible, better-than-average-1n- 


: * The Illinois legislature passed a “mod- 
el” ordinance this spring, but it was sub- 
“sequently vetoed by the governor. 
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come families—in a word, “assets” 
to any community. A recent fact 
sheet pointed out, for example, that 
the combined purchasing power of 
trailer coach families living in Cali- 
fornia is about $450,000,000 a year, 
“most of which is spent in the com- 
munities in which the trailer fami- 
lies live.” 


house trailer business and its future 
prospects impartially. Their analysis 
was written in warm terms of opti- 
mism— with several “ifs” attached. 
The trailer makers, said BAH, 
were far too apprehensive regard- 
ing the “basic soundness” of their 
industry. They needed to recognize 
the size and importance of their 
industry, they needed to work even 
harder to develop “normal” markets 
among the three great potential 
buyers: (1) retired couples, (2) the 
migrant worker, (3) vacationists, and 
(4) those who, if they tried it, would 
probably prefer the freedom of 
trailer life. 

If these markets are soundly de- 
veloped, the analysis concluded, “the 
growth potential of the industry is 
almost unlimited.” Indeed, said 
BA&H, the industry can sell an an- 
nual “normal” average of better 
than 80,000 trailers to this perma- 
nent market if it takes full advan- 
tage of its opportunities. 

More and more the trailer makers 
are feeling their own strength. ‘They 
may have wavered before, but today 
they believe their goal can be 
realized. 


Future Market? 


If the campaign for better trailer 
parks and better community rela- 
tions succeeds, the trailer makers 
will have accomplished a major por- 
tion of their postwar goal. But when 
industry members get together, the 
big question still is: What is our 
future market? If the industry has 
been expanding too rapidly, it has 
only been due to necessity. It had 
to expand to accommodate demand. 
As for the future, the industry may 
have to cut back, but with popular 
acceptance of trailer living steadily 
growing there is an increasing feel- 
ing of long-term security among the 
manufacturers. 

Last year the industry called upon 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, the man- 
agement consultants, to appraise the 
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PARTS and SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 
GASOLINE & DIESEL ENGINES 3 


TRUCKS LEASED 
FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERMS 


Emergency Service an < 


Periodic Lubrication > 
In Your Plant : 


PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


Phone 
HU dson 3-8410 
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CELE OE DEE EE EERE 
A THOUGHTFUL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR THOSE “ALL-IMPORTANT” 


BUSINESS FRIENDS 


.. . BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE 
“TIES’” with a definite ‘’Per- 
sonal Touch’’ can completely 
settle the perplexing ‘Yearly 
Problem” for a sensible, prac- 
tical CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


. . . CHOOSE FROM HUN- 
DREDS of the season’s 
smartly styled patterns — 
featured on fine Silks, Ny- 

lons or Acetate weaves. 


... WE ARE PREPARED 
TO OFFER a full range 
from the ‘Moderate’ 
through the ‘‘Higher- 
Priced’ . Your re- 
quirements easily serv- 
iced within the LIMITA- 
TIONS of your GIFT 
BUDGET Special 
Discounts for Early Quan- 
tity Orders. 


. . . YOUR PERSONAL- 
IZED LABEL on reverse 
side of tie; or, you may 
have the Celebrated 
“ADVER-TIES”, made 
special to order, de - 
signed with illustration 
of product, trade mark or slogan... 
ALL TIES BEAUTIFULLY BOXED and if 
it is your wish will be mailed by us to 
your OWN GIFT LIST with your ‘’Per- 
sonal Christmas Card”. 


EARLY ORDERS mean better selec- 
tion. FULL DETAILS cheerfully sent 
without obligation . . . DON’T DEFER 
— Wire, Phone or Write. 


American Neckwear Mfg. Co. 


Mfgrs. of Fine Hand-Tailored Neckwear 
and the Celebrated ‘““ADVER-TIES” for 
; over 30 years. 


322 S. Franklin St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
PHONE: WeEbster 9-7592 
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HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 


New Products 


Chemical Lawnmower! 

Every summer weary menfolk stop 
their lawnmowers, wipe their brows, 
and ponder the wonders of a chem- 
ical that would keep the grass just 
high enough and never too high. 
Well, the Naugatuck Chemical D1- 
vision of U. S. Rubber Company 
may have come up with a chemical 
that very nearly performs such 
magic. Called “maleic hydrazide,” it 
has been extensively tested on Con- 
necticut roadside grass as a means 
of retarding growth and_ thereby 
slashing highway upkeep costs. 
Treated areas, the company reports, 
required only two mowings through- 
out the spring and summer. The 
product is still in the experimental 
stage, but—hopefully—it may prom- 
ise great things for the man who 
hates the sight of a lawnmower on 
Saturday mornings. 


Safety Plug 

A safety plug that sharply re- 
duces the danger of electrical fires 
due to damaged extension and lamp 
cords has been developed by F. 
H. Smith Manufacturing Company, 
3037 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 
Called “Fireguard,” the device is a 
double outlet fuse coupling that fits 
standard wall sockets. If an electri- 
cal appliance that is plugged into 
the Fireguard develops a short, the 
Fireguard fuse instantly breaks the 
circuit before a fire hazard develops. 


Foam Rubber Adhesive 

Anchor Adhesives Corporation has 
introduced a new adhesive called 
“Softseam,” for fabricating foam rub- 
ber. ‘Fhe adhesive’s big advantage 
is that the cemented seam it forms 
remains soft and flexible, making it 
possible to fabricate intricate foam 
rubber shapes in pillows, mattresses, 
upholstered chairs, and the like. 
The manufacturer is at 36-23 164th 
Street, Flushing, N. Y. 


Leather Restorer 

Ramcote Products, 1141 W. 69th 
Street, Chicago 21, says it has a 
flexible coating that restores and 
beautifies leather, leatherette or can- 
vas in automobiles. You spray “Ram- 
cote” like paint, it dries in about 
two hours to a tough film that still 
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retains the original grain of th 
leather. 


Fluorescent Chalk 

A fluorescent chalk which glov 
like neon when illuminated b 
Blacklight has been developed b 
Norco Products Manufacturin 
Company, 392 Bleeker Street, Ne 
York, N. Y. Used on classroor 
blackboards when movies or slide 
are being shown, the chalk is clear] 
visible in the dark. In plants it ca 
be used for marking signs and bu 
letins and, with Blacklight illum 
nation, becomes an eye-catcher eve 
at some distance. 


Lab Monitor 

Nuclear Instrument and Chem 
cal Corporation, 229 W. Erie Stree 
Chicago, has developed a new lat 
oratory monitor, called “Radiatio: 
Sentinel,” which is said to simplif 
readings. It has a switch-controllec 
four-inch meter that indicates eithe 
count rate or geiger tube voltage 
The instrument covers five range 
for a maximum of 50,000 count 
per minute full scale, and i 
equipped with a switch for selectioi 
of two, five or 15 per cent statistica 
accuracy. 


Soft Cushion 


Gilman Brothers Company, Gi 
man, Conn., has developed a ney 
protective cushioning material o 
cotton fibers, called ‘Celluliner, 
which is said to be four times a 
resilient when used for packing a 
conventional crepe wadding. Thus 
the company says you need mud 
less Celluliner when packing fragil 
articles. The packing comes in roll 
and sheets, four to 80 inches i 
width, or it can be die-cut by th 
manufacturer for special require 
ments. 


Backyard Fairway! 

A. E. Peterson Company 
Glendale, Calif., believes it has 
gadget that will delight ever 
golfer’s heart—especially those wh 
like backyard practice. Peterson 
“Folda-Fairway” looks slightly lk 
a set of rocking chair rockers hel 
about three feet off the ground b 
a metal tube. A golf ball is su 
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Chicago Leads 
In Fire Prevention 


Last year Chicago was awarded first place among cities of more 
~ than 500,000 population in the national program of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce to reduce the waste of fire. It was Chicago’s 


sixth such award in as many years. 


This record was made possible primarily through the efforts of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, which carries 
on through its fire prevention department a year-round program 
to reduce fire hazards and to educate Chicagoans in ways to reduce 
loss of life by fire. 

The Association’s work is carried on in cooperation with the 
Chicago Fire Department and the Cook County Inspection Bureau. 
Its program includes each year hundreds of fire prevention talks on 
radio and television and in business establishments. During National 
Fire Prevention Week, outdoor mass meetings are held, fire fighting 
equipment and fire prevention materials are publicly displayed, and 
thousands of outdoor posters and leaflets are distributed. Part of 
the Association’s program is its work with Chicago’s 500,000 school 
children, many of whom participate in a fire prevention poster con- 
test conducted by the Fire Prevention Committee. 

The Association’s fire prevention program is only one of many 
valuable contributions to Chicago made each year by the 5,000 
business firms which comprise its membership. All of the Associa- 
tion’s work, either directly or indirectly, benefits your business. 

Add your dues and your support to the Association’s work. 
Write or telephone Association headquarters today and ask how 
you may apply for membership. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7'700 
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Right now we are 


{Wee = 
MIL 8 doing our best 
\ to satisfy the 
needs of our 
customers; and we 
will do our utmost to 
help all comers. Your 
inquiries are welcomed 


for your future 
is our future. 


PRECISION SHAFTING 
OUR SPECIALTY. 
Also a complete inventory 
of cold finished bors in 
rounds, squares, flats 
and hexagons. Drill 
rods in three and 
twelve-foot lengths. 


<= WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER— 


by “Call « Specialist” 
STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Plants Grade 


Expressways 


Industrial Separations 
Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, - 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


pended on a cord at one end and 
travels, when hit, in an arc that 
lands it in one of a series of slots 
on the far end of the “rocker’—the 
slots indicate whether the ball was 
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driven straight, hooked, sliced, or- 
worst of all—driven out of bound 
A pointer scale at the side indicate 
the distance of the drive. The de 
vice sells for under $25. 


For Better Quality 


(Continued from page 17) 


| quality of the product was im- 


proved. Rework was almost elimi- 
nated. Paint consumption was re- 
duced about 23 per cent. 

Here is a different kind of extra 
dividend. A molding job in our 
Canadian foundry was consistently 
running 40 per cent scrap. After 
three weeks study, the quality con- 
trol section found the trouble and 
corrections were made. Now the job 
runs about three per cent scrap — 
an improvement of 92 per cent! 

But, again, we were rewarded 
with an unexpected dividend. Since 
the molder on the job was paid 
only for good castings, his earnings 
increased. In no time, other molders 
were asking that quality control 
charts be placed on their jobs. Con- 
sider what this can mean in the way 
of improved employe morale and 
increased pride in one’s perform- 
ance. 


But let’s move entirely out of 
metal working and into a plant de- 
partment where parts orders are 
filled. When order fillers find no 
stock in their bins, they make out 
shortage tickets. Processing the 
tickets to the point where suppliers 
could be called on for replenish- 
ment parts consumed 90 hours. Then 
the quality control section went in- 
to action. When it charted the flow 
of these tickets for the benefit of 
employes and supervisors involved, 
suggestions for improvement poured 
in. Ultimately, the 90 hours re- 
quired for processing was cut to 
seven hours! 

This offshoot of statistical quality 
control — we call it “charting tech- 
nique” — tends to accomplish the 
same results without using many of 
the statistical formulae. It is a case 
of one picture being worth a thou- 
sand words. Charts alone won’t im- 
prove quality or performance, but 
they do point to the place where 
corrective action must be taken. In 
the parts department the charts so 
impressed the employes that they 


themselves came up with the sug 
gestions we needed. 

In this same service departmen 
there is the constant risk of huma 
error — incorrect counts, imprope 
identification of parts, mixed stock 
and the like. The volume of order 
made a 100 per cent inspectio1 
check uneconomical. After the qua! 
ity control section studied the prok 
lem, it introduced a sampling pla 
to get a perspective of the qualit 
of orders shipped. The plan enable: 
us to calculate the total number o 
errors made by the department ame 
by each order filler. 

Soon every order filler had befor 
him a chart indicating the numbe 
and kinds of errors he made, an 
you can guess what happened. H 
tried to beat his own record. Late 
checks showed errors down 10 pe 
cent! And consider the extra divi 
dend in the form of customer satis 
faction. 


Truck Shipments 


A similar problem troubled | 
Harvester division which pack 
motor trucks for export. Formerly 
the division assembled export truck 
and .then tore them down for crat 
ing to be sure all the parts wouk 
be in the shipment when the ovei 
seas customer reassembled the truck 
This procedure was abandonec 
however, in favor of a system unde 
which we omitted pre-assembly am 
just attempted to pack the righ 
number of parts and component 
in the export crate — two trucks, ir 
cidentally, to a crate, 

Under the new = system, error 
avcraged 60 for each 100 truck 
shipped. You can imagine a cu! 
tomer’s dissatisfaction in, say, Sout 
Africa when he lacked a part fo 
completing his truck! But qualit 
control investigated and soon é 
tablished a control plan which re 
duced errors to four per 100 truck 
shipped—a reduction of 93 per cen 

And, again, the extra dividenc 
Our parts packers were so prou 
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SUBCONTRACT 
WORK WANTED 


Nickel 
Brass ° Tin 
Lead « Zinc 
Copper 


Cadmium 
Oxidizing 


Burnishing 
Deburring 
Acid Dipping 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO. 


1901 to 1919 Fulton St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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ELECTRONIC COILS 
SUB ASSEMBLIES 


We have the engineering ‘‘know- 


how’’ to cooperate with prime con- 


tractors in this field. 


COILS OF ALL TYPES 
RADIO—ELECTRICAL—TELEViSION 
WOUND TO YOUR SPECS 


The T. J. Houlihan Company 
2508 W. Lawrence Ave. LO 1-0580 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 
Screw Machines to 2 1/4” 
Assembly Drilling —- Stampings 


NATION-BILT, 619 s. Tenth Ave. 


Maywood, Ill. Maywood 414 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
e METAL STAMPING 
e TOOLS G DIES © MACHINISTS 
© GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
e TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 


412 S. Green St. Chicago 7, il. 


MOnroe 6-0434 
B. &S. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1% 
Second Operation and Assembly 


LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 


DIES—TOOLS—})IGS—SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 


Your product manufactured on contract basis 


BUckingham 1-1215 


GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 
2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bar Cepacity 1“ to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 


Gear and Sprocket Blanks 
MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


GEORGE COSTELLO 


GLASS CO. 
LOOP GLAZIERS 
523 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-1419 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC 


744 Ne. Ade St. | MOnroe 6-1688 
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of their performance as reflected by 
the control charts and so scornful 
of the careless few who permitted 
the charts to slip “out of control,” 
that we finally had to transfer the 
offending employes. That brought 
the job under control again. 

Harvester operates 12 foundries 
in the United States as an industry 
within an industry, in which we 
have installed quality control with 
marked success. 

On one of our foundry jobs we 
have two men ramming the drag 
half of the mold. Although mold 
hardness is very important, quality 
control analysis revealed wide varia- 
tions in hardness. It was then found 
that the drag molder wasn’t ram- 
ming his side of the mold hard 
enough, but even after seeing the 
control charts, he remained indif- 
ferent to the whole procedure. Fi- 
nally, when he went on his vaca- 
tion, his replacement brought up 
the hardness and held it. There- 
after the regular man had no choice 
but to continue the improved stand- 
ard. 


Scrap Reduction 


Elsewhere in our foundries we 
have discovered the cause of and 
stopped the delivery of sagged cores 
to the molding unit. Our Indian- 
apolis foundry, during the first 10 
months of this fiscal year, reduced 
scrap from 3.61 per cent to 2.6 per 
cent — an improvement of 27.8 per 
cent. Statistical quality control en- 
abled us to work out the relation- 
ship between the hardness of the 
headface and the cylinder bore of 
one of our new engines, something 


very important to us. We no longer 
have to guess at the relationship or, 
worse still, saw a piece out of each 
block and take the hardness of the 
cylinder bore. 

In another foundry where cylin- 
der blocks and heads are cast, an 
elaborate venting system is used to 
eliminate core gas. Sometimes, how- 
ever, iron seeps in and blocks the 
vent, then the blocked gas blows a 
hole in the casting. On one job 
where vent iron and scrap were 
both high, quality control analysis 
showed that 15.8 per cent of the 
castings had vents plugged with 
iron. When the method of making 
venting systems was changed, the 
percent of castings plugged with 
iron dropped to 9.5. 

Other changes failed to produce 
further improvements, although the 
control charts showed that one shift 
was having considerably more vent 
iron than the other shift. Finally, 
we discovered that one core maker 
had a special set of vent pins, which 
he stowed away in his locker at the 
end of his shift. When measured, 
they were found to be so long that 
they left only 1/32 of an inch be- 
tween the end of the vent and the 
casting surface. They were cut to 
correct size and vent iron dropped 
to five per cent — an improvement, 
after many months of quality con- 
trol investigation, of 60 per cent. 

To return to the machine shop 
momentarily, I recall one case in 
which the machine, and not the 
product, was improved by quality 
control analysis. The trouble was 
in machining gear teeth. Extreme 
dimensional variations caused con- 


PRINTERS 
RETAIL STORES 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Central 1855 
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siderable scrap on subsequent sha’ 
ing operations. A batch of blank 
which met specifications were fe 
into the gear cutter. The qualit 
control section took readings anc 
in plotting the data, got two normz 
distribution curves — in shop slan 
called “double distribution,” to e 
perts, “bi-modal distribution.” Since 
the part was held stationary whil 
the head of the machine moved wu, 
and down, the trouble had to be th 
holding fixture or the head. 


“Extra” Dividends 


Upon examination, the fixtur 
was found to be all right, but th 
head had play in it equivalent t 
the spread between the two norma 
distribution patterns. The machin 
tool supplier remedied the heat 
play and the operation has run sat 
isfactorily ever since. Thus, in some 
thing like five days, statistical qual 
ity control put its finger on a sor 
spot which had troubled the manu 
facturing works for two years. 


Statistical quality control has als 
paid us extra dividends by challeng 
ing machine tool performance. A 
one of our motor truck plants, wi 
recently received five new lathe 
for machining axle shafts. Ordinar 
ily we run new machine tools for ; 
probationary period before accept 
ing them from the manufacturer. hi 
this case we applied quality contro 
procedures and discovered the lathe 
could not hold a specified tolerance 
of 5/1000 of an inch. 


We could not accept the ma 
chines, nor could the supplier im 
prove the performance to meet ou 
specifications. At this point, ou 
quality control analysts stepped in 
They found the shafts were bein; 
sprung by the method of chucking 
We then made a new type chuck it 
our own tool room which enable 
the tool to hold, not to 5/1000, bu 
to 3/1000 an inch—well within ou 
specifications. The machine too 
manufacturer now uses this chucl 
on all similar machines. 


Statistical quality control is bein, 
used more and more in our plant 
to facilitate changes in engineer 
ing tolerances. At many of ou 
works, when the manufacturing de 
partment requests changes in spec 
ifications based on machine tool o 
process capabilities, it is quite com 
mon to include with the reques 
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the charts showing the capabilities 
of the tool process involved. 

We have ample evidence that our 
employes wholeheartedly favor sta- 
Uustical quality control. In many 
cases, after the charts have spotted 
the trouble, corrections have been 
made and the charts have been re- 
moved, we find our people asking 
that the charts be returned. They 
spark competition and give a man 
wanted recognition. They record his 
skill and workmanship for all to 
see. 

E One employe told us he first 
thought that quality control was a 
‘bright idea to cut his piece rate. 
_Now listen to him. “Quality con- 
trol is like a new pair of shoes,” 
he writes, “they bother you a little 
at first — then you can’t go without 
them.” 

Last fall in one of our gear and 
shaft grinding departments, after a 
quality control study was completed 
_and the charts were removed, a dele- 
gation of workers set out to get the 
charts back. Their argument: their 
work was better than the night 
shift but without the charts no one 
knew it! You can be sure they got 
their charts back. 


Versatile Tool 


Because statistical quality control 


ie is such a versatile tool, no one can 
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_ guess where it will stop in our com- 
_ pany. In one plant alone, we now 
have quality controls on 24 differ- 
ent kinds of non-manufacturing ac- 
_ tivities ranging from charts on in- 
_ dividual and departmental expedi- 
“tors to the delivery of blueprints 
from the engineering department. 
In the same plant we are investigat- 
ing the application of quality con- 
trol to the typing of invoices, the 
accuracy of invoices, the processing 
of export orders on electrical ac- 
counting machines, the typing of 
a receiving tickets, the writing of pur- 
chase orders, labor turnover, value 
of commodities by months, inbound 
and outbound shipments, discount 
periods and payments on invoices, 
errors made in shipments, freight 
charges from suppliers, promises of 
shipment from suppliers, packaging 
of service parts, filing — the list 
could be greatly extended. 
Why is it possible to extend sta- 
tistical quality control beyond the 
machine shop and earn extra divi- 
dends? The answer is simple. Any- 


thing that can be measured is sub- 
ject to statistical analysis. There is 
nothing mysterious about it, for it 
is simply the systematic and logical 
collection, analysis and presentation 
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to understand these technical tools. 
You don’t have to know what a 
corp chart is, or how an average 
and range chart is made, because 
the engineer presents his data in the 


of pertinent data. 

Consider what the quality control 
engineer does. He goes into opera- 
tion at the request of somebody who 
has a problem. He collects all the 
facts — or to put it another way, 
all the statistics. 

Then he analyzes the facts with 
his statistical tools. You don’t have 


form of a picture that any person 
can understand. That picture is the 
quality control chart. 

What more do you need for the 
solution of any measurable prob- 
lem than collecting the facts, analyz- 
ing the data, and seeing the picture 
of the trouble? 

I think the time is past when we 


HOTEL MORRISON 


No group too small, no convention too large. 


FEATURES 
> 
WORLD FAMOUS 
TERRACE CASINO § Ss 


aS TERRACE CASINO... ‘‘nothing like it anywhere'’... every chair 
BEAUTIFUL a ringside seat for meetings, banquets, luncheons, stage shows. Pri- 
RAL ROO vate entrance, foyers, check rooms, (Monte Carlo bar adjoining if re- 
MU quested). 
ane MURAL ROOM... beautiful, and spacious but made private with if 
LuxuR! House sound-deadening drapes. Magnificent, complete, for large groups, i} 
YLINE peENT meetings, banquets. al 
sK SKYLINE PENTHOUSE ...a complete and luxurious 
home-within-a-home, 1/10 of a mile above Loop 7 
streets. A dramatic setting for that ‘'special’ 
business or private gathering. 
Hotel Morrison guests enjoy virtually a 
city-within-a-city . . . The time-honored 
Boston Oyster House (and other restau- 
rants), three fine cocktail lounges, shops 
to meet every need and convenience. = 


Mr. Manufacturer: you'll want to attend 


THE SECOND ANNUAL 


INTERSTATE MACHINERY FAIR 


and OPEN HOUSE 
at INTERSTATE’S CHICAGO PLANT 


NOV. 14-17 = 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


See latest model metal-working machines! 


Exchange the latest production methods with 
experts. 


Inspect and select from one of the world’s 
largest exhibits of machinery! 


INTERSTATE Machinery Co., Inc. 
1443 W. PERSHING RD., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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should keep our aim set on the rou 
tine uses of statistical quality co 
trol. We should concentrate on see 
ing how versatile we can make thi 
tool. I can see the day ahead wher 
we are going to reap the largest o 
all possible extra dividends — ir 
proved employe relations and 1 
proved human relations — for tha 
is the basic thread that runs through 
all the cases I have cited. : 

Today management must see to i 
that their people keep up, not onl 
with the routine statistical quality 
control applications, but also tha 
extensions of the principles inte 
steadily wider fields. This is true 
of any science; the individual can 
not by himself keep track of every 
thing that is going on. 

Indeed, management has but oné 
hazard to fear from statistical qual. 
ity control. It will present itself or 
the day when someone installs a 
quality control chart on the per 
formance of the boss! 

(The foregoing article has been adapte 
from a speech delivered by Gen. Campbell! 
on October 3, 1951, before a Defense Prob- 
lems School meeting, jointly sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 


Industry ‘and the American Society for 
Quality Control.) ! 
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other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ALAN STURDY, 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th } 
day of October, 1951. 

(Seal) (Signed) VORIS D. SEAMAN. — 

(My commission expires September 11, Boe i 
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Beecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


oe 


_ Advertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
ome time; 15¢ per word—12 times. Minimum— 
15 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
time; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
inch $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 


twelve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 


GRINDING WHEELS NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications, Standard Finishes, Re- 
liable Service. Chicago Name Plate Co., 1831 W. 
Columbia Av., Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264. 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS 
and GRINDING WHEELS 


“One Inch. Copy must be received b 

) y 15th of : eat : 

perevious month to be inserted under proper e Se erase oe Sa Battec eo th 

classification. Terms—Payable in advance unless ; * 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


-eredit references are approved. Address Classi- PLANOGRAPHING 
fied Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 


Salle Street—Chicago, Wlinois. 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
- GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 


HOSPITAL PLANS $t., Chicago, [llinois. 


\* BUSINESS BROKERS 


Neen ee eee ee een ne EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEee 


UNION HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
105 W. Adams CEntral 6-2358 


Membership Available to Individuals, 
Families and Groups. The Most Simpli- 
fied Payroll Deduction Plan in_ Exist- 
ence. Our Representative Will Call by 
Appointment. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO HOSPITAL PLAN 


J. 
INGTON REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 
Confidential representation in purchase or 


sale of 
re GOING BUSINESS CONCERN 
OFS Any Chicago Bank as Reference 
22 West Monroe St. 

Financial 6-1322 


Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Chicago 3 


Since 1907 
22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 6-1322 


INSURANCE Chicago 3 


CRITCHELL 


pe BUSINESS CARDS 


1000 EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS $3.95 post- 

paid. Postal brings FREE samples and Style Chart. 
'{. Lahman, Thrift Print, 5711 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicago 37. 


Est. 
1868 


SURPLUS WANTED 


MILLER 
sy INSURANCE 


Forms 


Insurance 
WAbosh 2-0340 


AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
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-HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, CEntral 
61500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
- Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 


2, Hlinois. Telephone LETTER SERVICE 


31 Years of Steel Service 


“souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
‘California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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a EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real Estate 
Companies, etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 
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FILES —- SHARPENING 


FILES RESHARPENED 
LIKE NEW @ ALL TYPES! 


Unique Precision Method 
Finer Quality Lower Cost Work 
Guaranteed 


L & N TOOL SERVICE i 


3952 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, 
TEL: MUlberry 5-4660 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 

Mimeographing * Multigraphing 

Planographing »*% Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail. Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


ee 
CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicage 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


MACHINERY 


EEE 


KLING BROS. 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1314 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, iil. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 
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WATCHMEN 
For Factories, 
UNIFORMED GUARDS werehouses, ct. 
Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


LT 
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PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 
INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised.— Union 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 
Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 


ne 
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First Little Boy (in hospital ward): “Are 
you medical or surgical?” 

Second Little Boy (puzzled): “I don’t 
know. What does that mean—medical or 
surgical?” 

First Little Boy (disgusted at other’s 
ignorance): “Were you sick when you came 
or did they make you sick after you got 


here?” 
eee 


Coroner: “Were there any powder marks 
on the body of the deceased man?” 


Wife: “Certainly there were powder 
marks — that’s why I shot him!” 

* * * 
Mother (examining toy): “Isn't this 


rather complicated for a small child?” 

Clerk: “It’s an educational toy, Madam, 
designed to adjust a child to live in the 
world today; any way he puts it together 
it’s wrong.” 

* * * 

Wife to hubby—“You swore terribly at 
me in your sleep last night.” 

Hubby—‘“Who was asleep?” 


w o * 


Women need never expect to be men’s 
equals until they can sport a large bald 
spot on top of their heads and still think 
they’re handsome. 


* * * 


Sign at factory gate—‘Anyone who likes 
work can have a whale of a good time 
ere, 

* * * 

Patient—“Five dollars seems like an aw- 
ful lot of money for pulling a tooth. It’s 
only about two seconds work.” 

‘Dentist—“Well, if you wish, I can pull 
it very slowly.” 


When Jones met his old friend, Smith, 
whom he hadn’t seen in six months, he 
was shocked by his altered appearance. His 
face looked haggard, his eyes held a glassy 
stare, and the way his clothes draped his 
frame spoke eloquently of a considerable 
weight loss. 


“e ” . 7 
Good heavens, man!” Jones exclaimed. 


“Have you been ill?” 
“No,” Smith answered wearily; “but my 
wife is on a reducing diet.” ; 


The very rich man was interviewing an 
applicant for the job as his personal valet. 
“You may have trouble with me,” he said. 
“TI have a wooden leg, a glass eye, a tou- 
pee, an artificial arm and false teeth.” 

“That won’t bother me,” replied the 
applicant. “I used to work on an assembly 
line.” 

* * * 

Two men were discussing the coming 
marriage of their buddy. “He is getting a 
wonderfully accomplished girl,” said one. 
“She can swim, ride, drive a car, play golf 
and pilot a plane. A real all-around girl.” 

“They ought to get along,” observed 
the other. “He learned to cook in the 
army.” 

* * * 

Seems like every time history repeats 

itself the price has gone up. 


* * * 


“I’ve got a pretty distasteful job before 
me,” remarked the genealogist. “Mrs. New- 
rich employed me to look up her family 
tree, and I’ve got to inform her that one 
of her relatives was electrocuted!” 

“Why worry about that?” said his friend. 
“Just write that the man in question oc- 
cupied the chair of applied electricity at 
one of our public institutions.” 
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A haughty dowager visited the hospits 
to see her chauffeur, badly injured in a 
auto accident. The head nurse hesitatec 

“He’s a very sick man and should se 
no one but his family. Are you his wife 

Highly indignant, the dowager blurte: 
out: “I certainly am not—I’m his mistress) 


* * * 


The teacher was trying to get over th 
intricacies of subtraction. “You have te 
fingers,” she said. “Suppose you had thre 
less, then what would you have?” 

“No music lessons,” Johnny replie 
promptly. eee 

“J just got out of prison this mornings 
a traveller told a fellow traveller on thi 
train. “It’s going to be tough facing ob 
friends.” 2 
- “I can sympathize with you,” answere: 
the other. “I’m going home from the Stan 
Legislature.” j 

* * * > 

Judge—“Are you guilty?” | 

Prisoner—“I haven’t heard the evidena 
yet.” if 

s ¢ @ 

Freshman Son: “I’m _ registered fe 
Political Economy at the University, Dad. 

Father: “Why learn to economize i 
politics? It isn’t being done.” 2 

; * * = : 

A tramp had heard that obese ladia 
were a soft touch. They were so goo‘ 
hearted that they would give unstintingk 
and without question. He selected one ant! 
put on his act. 

“Lady,” he entreated, “please have merc 
on me. I haven’t eaten for four days.” 

“My,” she gasped, “I certainly wish 
had your will power.” s 

> * * 

Personnel Manager—“We can pay yo! 
seventy dollars a week now and seventy 
five dollars a week in six months.” 

Applicant—“Thank you. I'll drop bac 
in six months.” =, 


~ 


“They couldn’t help you, eh?” 


